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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 5, 1856, 





Notes. 
JACOBITE SONGS. 


The title and contents of a rare little volume of 
Jacobite songs in my possession will probably in- 
terest some of your readers. It appears to be 
undescribed : 

“The True Loyalist ; or Chevalier’s Favourite ; Being 
a Collection of Elegant Songs, never before printed. Also 
several other Loyal Compositions, wrote by eminent 
hands. Printed in the year MDCCLXXIX. 18mo., pp. 144. 


“1, The Royal Oak Tree. To the tune of ‘The Mul- 
berry Tree.’ 
2. On a bank of flow’rs on a summer day. 
3. The German Lairdie. 
4. A Birth-Day Ode, Sept. 21, 1752. 
5. Song, to the tune of * Alloa House.’ 
5. The Tree of Friendship : A Cantata in Six Airs. 
. The Drowning of Care ; A Medley in Four Airs, for 
the 29th of May. 
. Song, to the tune of ‘ Ann thou wert mine ain thing.’ 
. Though Geordie reigns in Jamie's stead. 
. A Song, May 29th, 1660. 
. Song, to the tune of ‘To ease his heart, and own his 
fame.’ 
2. Here’s a health to all brave English lads. 
3. Jamie the Rover. 
. Lewis Gordon. To the tune of ‘ Tarry woo.’ 
5. A song to the tune of ‘ When Britain first.’ 
5. When our great Prince with his choice band. 
. Song, to the tune of ‘ Tweed-Side.’ 
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. Scotland’s New Psalm. June 10th, 1736. 
. England’s New Psalm. Composed by one Anderton, | 


Printer in London, whom King William put to |} 


death for printing and dispersing King James’s R 


Manifestos, after the Battle of La-Hogue. 
20. Prince Charlie is come o’er from France. 
21, My Grand-Sire had a riding mare. 
22. Over yon hills, and yon lofty mountains. 

3. A Ballad for those whose honour is sound, 
Who cannot be nam’d, and must not be found. 
Written by a Sculper? in the year 1746. 

. The bonniest lad that e’er I saw. 

5. The Highland Lad and Lowland Lass. 

3. Song, to the tune of ‘The Highland King.’ 
Song, to the tune of ‘The Haughs of Cromdale.’ 
Song, to the tune of ‘ Bessy Bell.’ 

29. The King he has been long from home. 

. Struan Robertson’s Holy Ode. 

. God Save the King. 

2. Come, come, British Knights of the Royal Oak. 

sritannia’s Prayer. 

. What ails thee, poor shepherd ? 

5. Mournful Melpomene. Written by Princess Elisa- 
beth, daughter of His most Sacred Majesty King 
Charles I. of England. 

3. Here’s a health to the King. 

37. God prosper long our noble King. 

38. While thus I view fair Briton’s Isle. 

. Song, to the tune of ‘ The Bonny Boatman.’ 

. Ye Whigs are a rebellious crew. 

. Over the Water to Charlie. 
2. You’re welcome, Charlie Stuart. 
3. Come let us drink a health. 
. Song, to the tune of ‘ Old Killicranky.’ 

5. Song, to the tune of ‘ To arms, to arms.’ 

5. Song, to the tune of ‘Clout the Caldron.’ 


|} 1843. 








47. The Devil and George Milton. 

48. Since Royal Prince Charles is come to this land. 

49. Up and rin awa’, Willie. 

50. And from home I would be. 

51. An Anthem for June 10th, 1735. 

52. A Hymn (O Great Eternal God). 

53. Song, to the tune of ‘The Clans are coming, oho ! 
oho !’” 


The songs extend to p. 104.; next follows “A 
Tragi-Comedy,” the characters being Lady Polly 
Wemyss, Lady Kier, the Duke of Perth, Lord 
Elcho, the Duke of Cumberland, General Halley, 
Captain Lockhart, the Duke of Athole, &c. The 
volume then concludes with twenty-six pages of 
“ Loyal Poems.” Epwarp F, Riwsavtr. 


TRACTS ON ALTARS AND ON ALTAR LIGHTS. 
At the present time the two following lists may 
be interesting to your readers. 


Tracts on Altars. 


1. “The Christian Altar. A sermon preached before 
the University of Cambridge, on Sunday morning, Oct. 23, 
1842. By the Rev. James Scholefield, A.M., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Second Edit. Cambridge, 1843. 8vo.” 

2. “Remarks on a Sermon by Professor Scholefield, 
entitled The Christian Altar; being a Vindication of the 
Catholic Doctrines therein impugned. By F. W. Colli- 
son, M. A. Cambridge, 1842. 8vo.” 

3. “Some Farther Remarks on the Christian Altar and 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. By F. W. Collison, M.A. Cam- 
bridge, 1843. 8vo.” . 

4. “The Lord’s Table the Christian Altar, in some Re- 
marks upon Professor Scholefield’s late Sermon. By the 
ev. Charles Warren, M.A., Vicar of Over. Cambridge, 
dvo. 

5. A Brief Historical Inquiry into the Introduction of 
Stone Altars into the Christian Church,, By the Rev. J. 
Slackburne, M.A. Cambridge: 1844, 8vo. 

6. Altars Prohibited by the Church of England. 
tr and m. By William Goode, M.A., F.A.S. 
1844. 8vo.” 

7. “Stone Altar Case. 


Parts 
London, 


The Judgment of the Rt. Hon. 


| Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, Knt., Dean of the Arches in the 


ease of Faulkener v. Litchfield and Stearn. Edited from 
the Judge’s Notes. By J. E. P. Robertson, D.C.L. Lon- 
don, 1845. 8vo.” 
8. “The History of Christian Altars. A Paper, &c. 
ublished by the Ecclesiological, late Cambridge Camden 
Society. Second Edit. London, 1847. 8vo.” 


Tracts on Altar Lights. 


a. “The Anglo-Catholic Use of Two Lights upon the 
Altar, for the Signification, &c., Stated and Defended, 
By George Ayliffe Poole, M.A. London, 1840. 8vo.” 

8. “Lights on the Altar not in Use in this Church of 
England, by Authority of Parliament, in the Second Year 
of the Reign of King Edward VI. By the Rey. Thomas 
$. L. Vogan, M.A. London, 1851. 8vo.” 

y “The Use of Lights on the Communion Table in the 
Day Time. By Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, B.C.L. 
Second Edit. enlarged. London, 1851. 8vo.” 

Any additions to these lists will be acceptable 


to STOKE. 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY, 


Landing of the French in 1690 (2™ S. i, 133.) 
— Burnet, in his History, sub anno 1690, says 
that the French fleet lay for some days in Torbay, 
and before they left the coast — 

“ Made a descent on a miserable village called Tin- 
mouth : they burnt it and a few fishing boats that be- 
longed to it. But the inhabitants got away, and as a 
body of militia was marching thither, the French made 
great haste back to their ships. The French published 
this in their gazettes with much pomp, as if it had been 
a great trading town that had many ships, with some 
men of war in port. This both rendered them ridiculous 
and served to raise the hatred of the nation against them : 
for every town on the coast saw what they must expect 
if the French should prevail,” 

It seems, however, that this was a more serious 
affair than the bishop,was willing to acknowledge, 
for the inhabitants of Teignmouth and the village 
of Shaldon petitioned the lord-lieutenant and 
magistrates of the county for relief, stating, that 
on Saturday the 26th of July, the French, to the 
number of about a thousand, landed and burned 
the dwellings of 240 persons, plundered them 
of their goods, defaced the two churches, and 
burned ten ships, besides fishing-boats, nets, &c. 
The magistrates in sessions thereupon certified 
to the king and queen as to the facts, and that 
the damages amounted to 11,030/. 6s. 10d. The 
inhabitants also, 680 in number, petitioned the 
crown detailing the circumstances, and a brief 
was in consequence granted on the 13th Nov., 
1690, for a collection throughout the realm. It 
seems that the full amount was obtained, and this 
probably was the event respecting which your 
correspondent J. K. inquires. The names of Tre- 
maine and Hatch do not appear in the documents 
above referred to, but they are those of Devon- 
shire families at that period, and the parties seem 
to have obtained a separate brief, or at least to 
have made an independent appeal for themselves. 


J.D.S. 





History of William IIT, (2™ 8. i. 243.) — At 
the moment when public attention is so strongly 
drawn to King William, the old biographies of 
that monarch have more than usual interest. 
Among others who have made the life and acts 
of Macaulay's hero the subject of panegyric is 
Charles Povey, and I shall feel obliged if you, 
or any of your correspondents, will assist mé in 
identifying his Life of William, as well as that of 
Queen Anne, alluded to in the following : 

“]T writ the Acts of King William the III.; and upon 
the demise of Q. Anne, I drew up 65 Articles of that 
reign; which said work inspir’d the Spirits of the People 
throughout G. Britain and Ireland, and gave life to all 
the Protestant Churches in Europe. This latter Piece 
was then declared by the.Privy Council, and in both 
Houses of Parliament, to be of the highest consequence 
to the nation. K. George lL. sent the Lord Stanhope to 
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my house at Hampstead (Belsize), to tell me in his name 
he approved of that work, and had published a Procla- 
mation offering One Thousand Pounds reward to discover 
the Author that writ the answer to the said sixty-five 
articles.” — Virgin in Eden, 5th edit., 1767. 

These works I have not been able to meet with. 
The author seems to have been an extraordinary 
character, and in his English Inquisition, 1718, 
speaking of his extensive contributions to litera- 
ture, says; “The large quarto and octavo vo- 
lumes, with other small pieces I have writ, exceed 
six hundred in number.” When surveying this 
mass, at the age of fourscore, the poor old man 
puts us in mind of Littleton’s compliment to 
Thomson : 

“ Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 

For although mostly penned under the heat of 
political excitement, while badgered by the wits of 
the day, imprisoned for defending King William, 
persecuted for keeping the Romish Host out of 
the Church of England, &c., he complacently 
says: “ My writings will do me honour in the 
sight of men and angels, when I am gone to si- 
lence, and returned to my original dust.” Alas, 
for the visionary author! Who now knows even 
the name of the voluminous Povey? The British 
Museum contains but four of his pieces, only two 
or three of which were known to Watt. Povey 
published mysteriously : I have only met with one 
of his books bearing his name on the title, others 
bear internal evidence of their paternity ; some 
may be identified by the Povey arms ostentatiously 


| displayed on the title; but the greater number 


ean only be recognised by the unmistakeable 
Povian vein in which they are writ. And in these 
several ways I cannot, with certainty, say that I 
have traced over ten of the six hundred books of 


the prolific Povey. J.O. 





Mr. Macaulay and the Editor of the Sidney 
Papers.—Speaking, in a foot-note (vol. iv. p. 440.), 
of Sunderland's celebrated narrative, Mr. Macau- 
lay says: “His wife’s letters are among the 
Sidney Papers, published by the late Serjeant 
Blencowe.” Here are two mistakes: the editor 
of the Sidney Papers is still alive and well, to the 
joy of a wide circle of friends and Sussex neigh- 
bours; and the popular ‘squire of the Hook 
neither is a serjeant, nor ever was a member of 
any branch of the legal profession. D. Rock. 





TOPOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 

“ Over.” —“ Over” is used as a prefix and ter- 
mination in names of Roman situations: as in 
Overton, Overley, Overbury, Condover. I have 
not been able to trace an Anglo-Saxon, Frisian, 
or Flemish root, indicating the meaning. It is 
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not ufer or efer, there, for it is used for inland 
places, away even from brooks. 

Wardine and Warten.— This is a common ter- 
mination in Herefordshire and Shropshire, as 
Wrockwardine, Pedwardine, Richwardine, Leint- 
wardine. I consider it as a form of waredean, in- 
dicating a Roman site, and as an equivalent for 
the eastern term of warley or warlley. 

Warten for wareton is likewise used as a com- 
pound termination, as in Burwarten, Bridge- 
warten. 

Hunger. — Hunger and hungry are topographi- 
cal prefixes to be found in most districts of 
England south of Trent, as in Hungerford, Hun- 
gerton, Hunger Hill, Hungry Hill, Hungry Heath, 
Hunger Heath. The sites are commonly on a 
Roman road. The word is not hanger, though 
sometimes it is corrupted into hanger, and it is 
always a prefix, while hanger is most used as a 
termination. 


Batch.— A topographical term, of which there 
are fifty examples in Shropshire, is batch, in other 
districts made bach; and perhaps corresponding 
to the betch of the east of England. I shall feel 
obliged by any explanation. Is it not the neigh- 
bouring Welsh, bach ? 

Aston.— This is a topographical termination of 
wide extent in the west midland and west of 
England. In some cases it seems a dialectic vari- 
ation for Easton, as opposed to Weston; but this 
does not account for such forms at Osbaston, Ed- 
staston, Woolstaston, &c. 


Windy.—The meaning of this prefix seems 
doubtful in Windy Harbour, Windy Oak; and I 
shall feel obliged for any explanation of this topo- 
graphical term which may come before your cor- 
respondents. 

Peck Beggar.—In Shropshire there is no place 
called “ Mock Beggar,” but there is a Peck Beggar 
near Stoke. Query the meaning of Peck Beggar 
and Mock Beggar. The latter name, for a farm 
or solitary house, is to be found in half a hundred 
examples over southern England. Hype Crarxe. 





THE VOW OF PETER AUGER. 

In looking over the Patent Rolls of the time of 
Edward IT, I met with the following curious entry, 
which is perhaps worthy of a place in your pages. 
The vow which this Peter Auger made is one which 
at the present day would pass almost unnoticed, 
and would not entail any inconveniences such as 
he here apprehends ; but it is to be regretted that 
we have no more details as to the object of his 
journey, which must have been of no unimportant 
nature for him to obtain a formal instrument froin 
the Crown, in order to enable him to travel with- 


> 
- 


out molestation on account of his hirsute orna- 
ment. Witouam Henry Harr. 

Albert Terrace, New Cross. 

(“ Patent Roll 4 Edward IT, part 2. memb. 20.) 

“ Pro Petro Auger. — Rex omnibus amicis et fidelibus 
suis ad quos, &c. salutem. Cum dilectus vallettus noster 
Petrus Auger exhibitor presentium nuper voverit quod 
barbam suam radi non faciat quousque peregrinationem 
fecerit in certo loco in partibus transmarinis et idem 
Petrus sibi timeat quod aliqui ipsum ratione barbe sux 
prolixe fuisse Templarium imponere sibi velint et ei 
inferre impedimenta seu gravamina ex hac causé. Nos 
veritati volentes testimonium perhibere vos tenore pra- 
sentium intimamus quod priedictus Petrus est vallettus 
camer nostre nec unquam fuit Templarius set barbam 
suam sic prolixam esse permittit ex caus& superius an- 
notata, vos igitur amicos rogamus vobis fidelibus man- 
dantes quatinus prefato valletto nostro non inferatis 
occasione preedicta injuriam molestiam impedimentum seu 
gravamen. In cujus, &c. usque ad festum Sancti Michae- 
lis proximo futurum duraturum. Teste Rege apud Ber- 
wicum super Twed xvij die Februarii. 


“ Per breve de privat sigillo.” 





Minor Pates. 


Unregistered Proverbial Saying. —The follow- 
ing was related to me the other day by a Salopian: 

“An inch every Good Friday, the rate lawyers go to 
Heaven.” 

There are many proverbs in Codrington’s Col- 
lection of Many Select and Excellent Proverbs, 
1762, and Leigh’s Observations (a collection of 
French proverbs with English equivalents), 1670, 
not to be met with in Bohn’s late Hand Book. 

G. E.R. 


Kidderminster. 


“ Going Snacks.” — In Wada's brief account of 
the Plague in London in his Memorabilia, it is 
stated that the office of searcher was at that period 
a very important one; and a noted body-searcher, 
whose name was Snacks, finding his business in- 
crease so fast that he could not compass it, offered 
to any person who should join him in his hazard- 
ous practice, half the profits; thus those who 
joined him were said to go with Snacks. Hence 
arose the saying of “ Going Snacks,” or dividing 
the spoil. Henry KEnsincrTon. 


Arboreal and Floral Decoration of Churches. — 
On Good Friday the parish church of Leigh, 
Worcestershire, was decked with “ funereal yew,” 
and on Easter Sunday with evergreens and spring 
flowers, according to the immemorial custom of the 
place. ‘The same custom also prevails at Bel- 
broughton, in the same county. Why should it 
not be as general as the similar custom observed 
at Christmas ? Curspert Bepe. 


Giving Gloves at a Maiden Assize.—The fol- 
lowing extract, from Zhe Lincolnshire Chronicle 
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for March 14, relates to the opening of the Lin- 
eoln Lent Assizes for 1856: 


“ He (Lord Campbell) began his official duties as judge 
in that city, six years ago; and now, for the third time 
during that period, he had presided at a maiden assize. 
On each occasion he had been presented with a pair of 
white gloves, as a token of the innocence of the city, and 
he should again gladly claim them, knowing that so 

leasing a claim would not be made in vain.— The City 


heriff (Mr. W. Kirk) then rose and presented his lord- | 


ship with an elegant pair of white gloves, beautifully em- 
broidered and ornamented with Brussels lace, and having 
the city arms embossed in frosted silver on the back of 
each glove.” 

This custom has already been mentioned in the 
folk lore of “N. & Q.;” but the above extract 
deserves notice on account of the decorations of 
the gloves. Curupert Bepe. 


The Atmospheric Railroad Anticipated. — 
First Voice. 
“ But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?” 
Second Voie e. 
“ The air is cut away before, 
And closes from behind.” 
The Ancient Mariner. 


This is the exact principle of the atmospheric 


railroad ; and it is perhaps worthy of a Note as 4 | 


curious fact, that such a means of locomotion 
should have occurred to Coleridge so long ago. 
W. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 
Temple. 


Nomina Apostolorum. — 


“ Petrus et Andreas, Jacobus pariterque Johannes, 
Thomas et Jacobus, Phillippus, Bartholomeus, 
Matheus, Symon, Thadeus vnde Mathias,” 

From “The Chronicle of Fortergall,”’ written 
circa 1560. Printed in The Black Book of 
Taymouth, with other Papers from the Breadal- 
bane Charter Room, Edinburgh: mpcccty. 
(Privately printed.) 

A. G. 


Edinburgh. 





Queries. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Dr. Hey, in his Lectures in Divinity (vol. ii. 
p. 28., Camb. 1841), has the following remarkable 
statement and notes : 


“In a church about thirty-five miles S.E. of Paris | 


(Moret) are the ten Commandments in old French round 
the chancel. ‘The second is entirely left out; the ninth 
is, Give not up yourself to the flesh, and marry but once * ; 
the tenth, Desire not the goods of others, and lie not at all.’ 
I have two French Prayer-Books, in which the same in 








in the Prayer-Books are, — 


* L’ceuvre de chair ne desireras 
Q’en mariage seulement.’ ” 





* “ This is from the MS. travels of a friend. The lines 


substance is in French verse, but neither of them contains 
a regular decalogue, though one is large, and contains all 
the three creeds.” * . 

On this I wish to found some Queries. 

1. Is this version of the Commandments still to 
be found at the place mentioned ? 

2. What are the two Prayer-Books mentioned 
in the text? Are they two, or two copies of the 
Livre d Eglise . . . . de Reims, mentioned in the 
note? And what is this Livre d Eglise ... . de 
Reims ? 

3. Is Dr. Hey’s statement correct? It does 
not appear to me that the ninth Commandment in 
the Prayer-Books, as given, is the same in sub- 
stance with the ninth Commandment, quoted in 
the MS. travels of Dr. Hey’s friend. Can he 
have confused q'en mariage seulement with un 
mariage seul? Or how is the discrepancy to be 
reconciled ? ANON. 





HIGGINBOTTOM FAMILY. 


Can you, or any of your kind contributors, 
supply me with information respecting the Hig- 
ginbottom family ? 

I have made inquiries in many places, but 
perhaps not in the best; and I gather that origi- 
nally they came from Germany, and settled about 
Hayfield or Glossop, in Derbyshire, being pro- 
bably connected with the production or manu- 
facture of woollen cloths, as the district I have 
mentioned is noted for sheep farming. Tradition 
gives the family a character of importance before 
or about the time of the Commonwealth, and of 
comparative insignificancy afterwards. 

Robson's Heraldry gives the arms, “ Ar. a rose 
gu., barbed vert, seeded or, Crest, a dexter and 
sinister arm discharging an arrow from a bow.” 

Edmondson gives Higginson, “Or, on a fesse 
sa. a tower of the field. Crest, a tower.” 

The family appears to have spread along the 
neighbouring hills of Yorkshire (there was a 
clergyman many years ago at Saddleworth, rather 
notorious, but not for piety, and who was probably 
that parson “ who could read in no book but his 
own”) to Oldham, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Man- 
chester. As wool would not support all of them, 
they began to manufacture skins, and in or about 
1700 there was a tanner of the name at Alt Hill. 

The name is no doubt German, and I have seen 
canting arms of the bow and arrow and an oak 
tree. 

Sir E. B. Lytton, in My Novel, alludes to the 
name as being originally “ Higges;” but the pas- 


| sage is merely jocular. 


Hickur in the Lancashire dialect is the rowan or 
mountain ash. 
I see The Times in a leader on Covent Garden 





* “Livre d’Eglise .. . . de Reims.” 
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Fire, speaks of “ the immortal Higginbottom,” 
the predecessor of Mr. Braidwood, the Superin- 
tendant of the Fire Brigade. Who was he ?* 


Ashton-under-Lyne. 





BLUE AND BUFF. 


Lord Stanhope, in the last chapter of his His- 
tory of England from 1713 to 1783 (vol. vii. 
p. 486.), cites from Wraxall’s Memoirs of his 
Own Time, the following passage relative to Mr. 
Fox, about the year 1781: 

“ He constantly, or at least usually, wore in the House 
of Commons a blue frock coat and a buff waistcoat, 
neither of which seemed, in general, new, and both some- 
times appeared to be threadbare. Nor ought it to be 
forgotten that these colours then constituted the distin- 
guishing badge or uniform of Washington and the Ame- 
rican insurgents.” 

Lord Stanhope subjoins this remark : 

“T cannot but suspect,” he says, “some misrepresent- 
ation of the motive. It is hard to believe, even of the 
most vehement days of party-spirit, that any Englishman 
could avowedly assume, in the House of Commons, the 
colours of those who, even though on the most righteous 
grounds, bore arms against England; and I should be 
willing to take in preference any other explanation that 
can be plausibly alleged.” 

It seems very improbable that the English 
Whigs should have adopted the colours of the 
American patriots. It is more likely that the 
American patriots should have adopted the co- 
lours of the English Whigs. 
dence that blue and buff colours were used as a 
badge by the first promoters of independence in 
America? Perhaps some of your American cor- 
respondents may be able to throw light on this 
subject ? 

In the satirical verses upon Bishop Burnet, 
printed in “N. & Q.” (2"°S. vol. i. p. 146.), the 
following couplet occurs. These verses must 
have been written soon after Burnet’s death, 
which took place in 1715; they are in the form 
of a dialogue between the devil and the bishop. 

“ Devil. But how does Dr. Hoadley? 
fectly well: 

A truer blue Whig you have not in hell.” 


Burnet. Oh, per- 


[* The reference is to Higginbottom, one of the prin- 
cipal firemen, who perished at the burning of Drury Lane 
Theatre on Feb. 24, 1809, and who is thus commemorated 
in The Rejected Addresses : 

“ Still o’er his head, while Fate he brav'd, 

lis whizzing water-pipe he waved ; 
‘Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps! 

* You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps, 
‘Why are you in such doleful dumps? 

‘A fireman, and afraid of bumps! 

* What are they fear’d on, fools? ’od rot *em!’ 
Were the last words of Higginbottom.”] 
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The expression, a true blue Whig, was therefore 
in common use in the early part of the reign of 


| George I. 
Rost, Evans. | 


The colours of the Orange lodges in Ireland 
have always been orange or blue (or purple). 
This is a fact about which no doubt can exist, 
as they must have been worn by hundreds of 
persons now living. The base of the statue of 
King William in College Green, Dublin, used, no 
long time ago, to be annually picked out in paint 
with these two colours. It is true that the Orange 
lodges, as organised bodies, only ascend to the 
end of the last century, 1795. (See Plowden’s 
Historical Review of the State of Ireland, vol. ii. 
p. 536.). But the colours which were their dis- 
tinctive badge had doubtless been previously used 
by Irish Protestants. 

If we suppose that orange and blue (which 
would easily pass into blue and buff) were King 
William's colours, this would explain their be- 
coming the badge both of the English Whigs and 
of the [rish Protestants. Orange would naturally 
be the colour of the House of Orange; whether 
orange and blue were the colours of that House 
I know not: they are, however, at present the 
colours of the Duchy of Nassau, as any traveller 
on the Rhine may observe them painted in that 
state. 

It is possible that some of your correspondents 


| may have information as to the use of the colours 
| orange and blue at elections in the last century, 


Is there any evi- | 


before the American war. Coloured ribbons were 
commonly used as party badges on such occasions. 
Blue and buff were the recognised colours of 
the Whig party at the beginning of this century, 
and were for this reason assumed by the Edin- 
burgh Review. This distinctive mark is alluded 
to by Lord Byron: 
“ Ere the next review 
Soars on its wings of saffron and of blue. 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


sd L. 


” 





Minar Queries. 


Military Poems, 1716.—I have a volume in 
my library, the author of which I should be glad 
to know. It is entitled: . 

“Military and other Poems upon ‘several Occasions, 
and to several Persons. By an Officer of the Army. 
London: Printed for the Author, and Sold by J. Browne 
at the Black Swan without Temple-bar. 1716. 8vo., 
pp. 271.” 

The volume contains many spirited peems, and 
some of historical interest. It concludes with a 
dramatic production, entitled “ Socrates Tri- 


| umphant; or the Danger of being Wise in a 
|, Common-wealth of Fools.” 


Epwarp F, Rimpavtr. 
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John Knox's Prophecy. — John Knox, the 
Scotch Reformer, received the news of the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew when on his death-bed, 
and prayed that no French king might ever have 
a son to sit on his throne. (See M’Crie’s Life of 


Knox.) Has any French King since that time 
had a direct heir ? A. M. 
Warrington. 


Judge Creswell.—Can any of your correspon- 
dents enlighten me as to “ Mr. Serjeant Creswell,” 
who was made a judge of the Common Pleas by 
the parliament in October, 1648? (Whitelocke’s 
Memorials, p. 337.). He is also mentioned as re- 
commended for that office in the parliamentary 
propositions to King Charles, in February 1642-3 
(Clarendon’s F/ist., vol. iii. p. 407.).. And Wool- 
rych, in his List of Judges, calls him “ John Cres- 
well, Esq.” €Woolrych, p. 44.) I do not find any 
Serjeant of that name. Richard Cresheld of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, however, was made a Serjeant in 1636 
(Rymer, vol. xx. p. 22.) Dugdale also gives that 
name, and notices him under the same name as a 
reader and governor of that Society (Origines 
Jur., pp. 255. 266.). ‘To increase the perplexity 
Sir William Jones, in recording the appointment 
of Serjeants, calls him “ Creswell” (Reports, 390.). 
It may be nothing more than a variation in the 
pronunciation of the same name; but how comes 
the Christian name to be changed to John? I 
shall be glad, if, through your means, these odds 
may be mae all even; and that I may receive 
some account of his “ birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation,” he being one of the courageous judges 
who refused to act after the decapitation of the 
king. Epwarp Foss. 


Publication of Banns. —I am told that in the 
instance of soldiers who are suddenly ordered 
upon service abroad, the marriage banns are oc- 
casionally published twice upon one Sunday, so as 
to shorten the interval a week. Is this true? 


J. K. 


Robert Benson, first Lord Bingley.— Who was 
the grandfather of Robert Benson, the first Lord 
Bingley ? and whence did that nobleman derive 
his great wealth? A Yorkshire tradition says, 
that it was derived from his connexion with a 
foreign money-lender who rendered considerable 
service to the English government. His father 
was Robert Benson of Wrenthorp, near Wakefield, 
in Yorkshire, Clerk of the Assize for the Northern 
Circuit, in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is presumed by the querist, that the 


family had resided long in the upper part of the | 


West Riding of Yorkshire, and particularly in the 
vicinity of Leeds. L. F. B. 


A Note ora Letter.—Is there any real dif- 
ference? Is the distinction arbitrary — having 


reference only to size of paper, or form of com- 
munication, or quantity of writing? In the time 
of dear postage, large sheets of paper were used. 
It was not usual in those days to be told by your 
correspondent, that “ your note is duly at hand.” 
Now, it is the common form of acknowledgment ; 
but, as I suppose, only because it has become the 
fashion to write upon 8vo. paper, formerly called 
note paper. Some people say, that a nofe means a 
communication written in the third person; thus 
distinguishing it from a /etter in the first person. 
We hear, however, of diplomatic notes, and they 
are sometimes very ordinary sort of letters. 

N. H. L. R. 


Solomon's Judgment. — Had Solomon any imi- 
tators in his judgment, and who were they ? 

The question was propounded at the afternoon 
catechising of a church in Belgravia, but I did 
not hear that it was answered. Jean Hvuvorre. 


“ My head! my head!” —When, by whom, and 
on what occasion, was the sermon preached upon 
2 Kings, iv. 19., “ My head, my head ?” 

NorTHLAND. 

Exchange of Chap Books. — 1am in the habit 
of collecting the old and new chap books, ballads, 
and the various literary ephemera of Glasgow. I 
am desirous to have specimens of those published 
elsewhere. I should therefore be very glad through 
your columns to hear of any collector who is 
willing to make exchanges of duplicates, &c. 

James B. Murpocu. 

195. Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Mycsotis palustris. — When did this little plant 
first obtain the name of “ Forget-me-not” in 
England ? 

Withering (Botany) says it was so applied on 
the Continent as early as 1465; but I do not find 
that our old herbalists were cognisant of its uses. 
In Dodoneus’ Herbal, Englished by Henrie Lyte, 
1578, and Gerarde’s Herbal, the forget-me-not is 
said to be one of the popular names of the ground- 
ivy; and the only English name given for the 
Myposotis is scorpion-grass. 

Spenser seems to have been aware of its appli- 
cation, however; for, although never noticed by 
writers on floral poetry, it is evidently the flower 
so accurately described in the following lines from 
“ The Tears of the Muses :” 

“ One flower that is both red and blew; 

It first grows red, and then to blew doth fade, 

Like Astrophel, which thereinto was made. 

And in the midst thereof a star appears, 

As fairly formed as any starre in skyes.” 

“ That pearl of some, Starlight is called by name; 

Of others, Penthia, though not so well; 

But thou, wherever thou dost find the same, 
From this day forth doe call it Astrophel.” 


Allow me to Query whether the names Star- 


Site 
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light, Penthia, or Astrophel are anywhere now | 


popular names for this pretty little flower? I 
cannot but think its association with the friend- 
ship of Spenser and Sir P. Sidney far more in- 
teresting than the foolish German legend generally 
appended to it. 


I may mention that one species (M. versicolor) | 


exhibits an instance of red, blue, and yellow 
flowers growing simultaneously on the same 
plant (Withering’s Botany and Phillips’ Ilora 
Historica, in voc.). Epen Warwick. 


Latin Poem by a Rugbean.— 


“ Non ledet teneros barbara virga nates.’ 


This pentameter is the concluding line of a 
Latin poem which was written by a Rugbezan, 
about the beginning of the present century; and 
placed on the door of his tutor’s room, just before 
he left the school. Who was the author of it? 
and what is the remainder of the poem ? Crp. 


Armorial.—I have a plaster cast of a coat of 
arms, found amongst ruins at Waterford, which 
are: Ist and 3rd, a lion rampant; 2nd and 4th, 
two bendlets : crest, the Papal tiara and keys. 

Whose arms were they ? H. Bascuet. 

Waterford. 


Longest Siege on Record.—The following pas- 
sage I met with the other day : 

“ TIerodotus reports (lib. ii. cap. 157), that Psamme- 
ticus, king of Egypt, besieged this city (Azotus) twenty- 
nine years, which, if true, is the longest siege which any 
city or fortress ever endured.”—From Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
Commentary, New Test., vol. i. p. 771. 

Ts this the longest siege on record ? or, is there 
any siege at all equalling it in duration ? 

A. A. F, Vieirans. 

Heraldic Query. — I would be much obliged to 
ayy of your heraldic correspondents who would 
identify the following arms for me: they are re- 
quired for genealogical purposes? Quarterly of 
six; first, argent three bulls’ heads couped sable ; 
second, ‘argent a chevron between three ravens 


sable; third, sable two bars dancettées ermine ; 


fourth, cheequy, argent and gules; fifth, sable a | 


cheveron ermine between three bulls’ heads ca- 
boshed argent, impaling argent on a fess engrailed 
vert, three escalops argent; sixth, gules, a lion 
rampant or, and a border engrailed of the last. 
Francis Rosert Davies. 


Quotation wanted : “In peace of mind,” &§c. — 
Can you or any of your correspondents tell me 
where the following lines come from ? 

“In peace of mind, by course of duty run, 

God nothing wills nor suffers to be done 

But what thou would’st thyself; could’st thou but sce 

Through all the events of life as well as He.” 

Qu «stor. 
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Gainsborough's Portrait of Abell. — Can any of 
your readers enlighten me as to the locality of 
Gainsborough'’s whole-length portrait of Abell the 
musician ? Epmunp §. Futcuer. 

Sudbury. 


Archbishops’ Degrees. — Will any of your cor- 
respondents favour me with an answer to the 
following questions: —“1. At what period did 
archbishops assume the prerogative of granting 
degrees? 2. What degrees are so granted? and 
by whom, and upon what grounds, was the prero- 
gative conferred? 3. Is any register accessible of 
degrees so conferred ? and what examinations or 
testimonials are required? 4. What fees, if any, 
are charged, and to whom are they paid?” W. P. 

Papier-Maché Houses. — Some time during the 
course of last year, a notice appeared in the news- 
papers of some portable houses (constructed either 
of papier-maché or a substance similar to it) being 
shipped, I think for Australia. Can you refer me 
to the notice, or inform me by whom they were 
constructed ?* R. W. Hacxwoop. 

Tyttery and Tyzack Families. —Can any cor- 
respondent inform me what were the arms borne 
by the families of Tyttery and Tyzack. They 
were French Protestant refugees, who, towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, settled in Staf- 
fordshire and Worcestershire, and first introduced 
the broad glass manufacture into England. An- 
other family named Henzey also accompanied them 
to England, and bore as a motto, “ Seigneur, je 
te pris garde ma vie,” which motto, a work called 
The Book of Family Mottos, published by Wash- 
borne, asserts to have been used by Tyzack. Is 
this true? Mr. J. Henzey Pidcock, who repre- 
sents one branch of this family, now uses this 
motto; and the “three acorns slipped” of the 
Hlenzies are also borne by him, incorporated with 
a “ pied cock” (!) for his family coat. Cin. 

ITelmet above Crest. — As a practice seems to 
be gaining ground for which I can find, in my 
small way, no sort of authority, perhaps some of 


: . . ,. | your correspondents well versed in heraldry will 
close sable, impaling ermine three bars nebulée | YOUT COrrespon dents well verse y 


be good enough either to place their peremp- 
tory veto upon it, or to point out any ground on 
which it is defensible, —I mean the practice of 
placing the crest under the helmet‘ of a knight. 
If this be an innovation, the sooner it is exposed 
and put an end to the better. I had imagined 
that as the real crest was always borne upon the 
top of the real helmet, so the heraldic crest ought 
always to be placed upon the top of the heraldic 
helmet; but perhaps I may be in this matter 
IGNORANTISSIMUS. 
Thomas and James Hooper. — Can any of your 
correspondents furnish any information respect- 
[* Information respecting these houses may be obtained 
of C. F. Bielefeld, 15, Wellington Street (North), Strand. ] 
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ing the families of Thomas and James Hooper, 
mentioned in the list of those who obtained the 
royal pardon (in the “ Illustrations of Macaulay,” 
2-4 §, i. 228.), where they came from, whither 
they went, and if any of their descendants are in 
existence ? CrLERIcus. 


“ Beilby's Ball.” — What is the origin of the 
following synonym for being hanged? “ He will 
dance at Beilby's Ball, where the Sheriff pays the 
music.” Henry Kensincton. 


The Convocations of York and Canterbury. — 


| of Paul Fabricius relative thereto, which contains 


some prophetic allusions to that event, all fulfilled. 
It concludes with the following passage: “ Who 
wishes for more information may read my Latin 
Judicium on that comet, which contains my daily 
and hourly observations.” It is hoped that this 


| notice will induce the gentlemen who are at the 
| head of the national and private libraries of this 


country to inquire after this unique and important 
1 


| document of medizval astronomy. 


“The author of Antiquitates Britannica tells us that in | 


the third year of King Henry I.’s reign, the clergy at | y . . \ ! 
| spondent I. G.S. give us any information as to 


York unanimously rejected Archbishop Anselm's synodical 
constitutions, and the issue is very remarkable ; for here- 
upon, st tim sprete atque contempt fuerunt. 1 could give 
some other instances wherein it appears that we have 
not always been implicit transcribers of the copy set us 
by our brethren of Canterbury.” — Nicolson’s Letter in 
Defence of the English Historical Library, p. 6. 

I should be glad of some of the instances in which 
the Convocation of York has dissented from that 
of Canterbury. Witu1aM Frassr, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Fight at Riby Gapp, North Lincolnshire. — 
The parish register of Riby contains the follow- 
ing entries in the year 1645 : 

“ Nine soldiers slaine in a skirmish in the field of Riby 
the day before, buried June the xix,” 

“ Charles Skelton, a soldiour wounded in the same 
skirmish, buried June the xx.” 

“ William Willoughbie, a soldier wounded in the skir- 
mish above named, buried July the iiii.” 

The register of the adjoining parish of Stalling- 
borough gives the following burials as occurring 
in the year above mentioned : 

“John Harrington, Esq., Lievetent-Colonel, slaine at 
the fight at Ryeby gapp, the 18 day of June, was buried 
the 19 day of the same month.” 

“John Pugson, a Cavileere, wounded at the fight of 
Ryeby gapp, buried the 20 day of June.” 

Can any of your numerous readers kindly fur- 
nish any information respecting this engagement, 
or direct me to any source from whence such in- 
formation is likely to be obtained ? 

J. Byron, M.A. 

Killingholme, 


The great Comet (cometh). — The great comet 
of 1556 will probably re-appear between the 
years 1856 and 1860. For the exact calculation 
of this event the original observations of the (then 
Imperial) Mathematicus, Paul Fabricius, would 
be of the utmost importance. But although it is 
known that they were printed, and are quoted by 
contemporaneous authors, and much research has 
been made after them, not even one copy could 
be discovered hitherto. This has been found, 
however, in the Parliamentary Archives of the 
Honourable the States of Austria, a printed letter 








Dr. J. Lorsky, 
F. R. Bot. Soc. of Bavaria. 


15. Gower Street. 


Strachan of Craigcrook.—Can your corre- 


the family or pedigree of John Strachan of Craig- 
crook, = “mortified” his property at the be- 
ginning of the last century for the benefit of the 
poor of the parish of Cramond?  Craigcrook 
House was long occupied by Lord Jeffrey. Some 
account of it is given in Wood's History of Cra- 
mond, but I think no account of the family of 
Strachan is there given. Any information on this 
point would oblige R. 8. 


fMinor Queries With Answers. 


Robert Nelson and Religious Societies. — In the 
preface to the first edition of Nelson’s Companion 
to the Festivals and Fasts occurs this passage : 

“ Upon this occasion I think it a great piece of justice 
to acknowledge and commend the pious and devout 
practices of the Religious Societies, who in this point, as 
well as in many others, distinguish themselves by their 
regular conformity and obedience to the laws of the 
church ; for they constantly attend the publick assemblies 
upon such holy seasons. And till they can communicate 
regularly in their own parish churches upon such days, 
they embrace those opportunities that are provided, there 
being two churches in London employed for that pur- 
pose*; where they as duly receive the Blessed Sacra- 
ment upon all festivals as they perform all the other acts 
of public worship. How they spend the vigils, in pre- 
paring their minds for a due celebration of the ensuing 
solemnity, is more private but not less commendable. 
And the great care they take to suppress the dawnings of 
enthusiasm, and to discountenance the first appearance of 
any vicious practices amongst their members, and the 
method they impose before delinquents are entirely re- 
conciled or totally rejected, is such a preparation of the 
minds of the laity for the reception of that discipline that 
is wanted in the Church, that if ever we are blessed with 
what good men wish for, and what bad men fear, these 
Religious Societies will be very instrumental in intro- 
ducing it, by that happy regulation which prevails among 
them. And while they pay that deference they profess to 
their parochial ministerst, and are ready to be governed 
by their directions, and are willing to submit their rules 
and orders to the judgment of the reverend clergy, I 
cannot but apprehend that they must be very serviceable 
to the interest of religion, and may contribute very much 





* St. Mary-le-Bow and St. Dunstan’s in the West. 
+ View of Religious Societies, Ord. 3, 
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to revive that true spirit of Christianity, which was so | churchyard. 


much the glory of primitive times. And I see no reason 
why men may not meet together to improve one another 
in christian knowledge, and by mutual advice take mea- 
sures how best to farther their own salvation, as well as 
promote that of their neighbours, when the same liberty 
is taken for the improvement of trade and for carrying on 
the pleasures and diversions of life.” 

I have quoted the passage at length, because 
this preface is totally omitted in many modern re- 
prints ; and my object is to inquire for some in- 
formation respecting the Religious Societies here 
alluded to. Where can the View of the Religious 
Societies mentioned in the margin be seen ? 

While on the subject of Nelson’s admirable 
book, may I also ask on what authority the head- 
ings of “the collects and prayers for each so- 
lemnity ” rest? ‘There are none in the edition of 
1704, the second edition ; and therefore, I sup- 


pose, none in the original edition of 1703: but in 
modern reprints he: dings ee. In a recent 
edition from the S. P. C. K., the collect for 


Christmas Day bears the title “A Prayer for 
Regeneration:” this surely does not betoken 
Nelson's own hand. -, i 


[The allusion in Nelson’s preface is to the Orders of 
one of the numerous Societies which sprung up between 
1684 and 1712 for the Reformation of Manners, and which 
occasioned the publication of the following works: 1. An 
Account of the Societies for Reformation of Manners in 
London and Westminster and other parts of the = gdom, 
and 4to., 1699, frequently republished. 2. An Ac- 
count of the Rise and Progress of the Religious Societies m 
the City of London, ye. By Josiah Woodward, D.D., 
12mo., fourth edition, 1712. At p. 107. the Orders of the 
Poplar Branch are quoted. Watt in his Bibliotheca 
notices sixteen sermons preact hed for these societies. 
Nelson’s Fusts and Festivals first appeared in 1703, and 
eight or nine editions, with considerable additions, were 
published before his death, which took place on Jan. 16, 
1714. The fourth edition contains the heading of the 
collects and prayers as now printed by the Christian 
Knowledge Society. (See Mr. Marriot’s letter in the 
British Magazine, vol. xxi. p.417.) Although “ renova- 
tion” is a more correct heading than “ regeneration ” for 
the Christmas Day collect, it is a singular coincidence 
that the latter word is the heading to the same collect in 
the new edition of Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata, pub- 
lished from the bishop’s own manuscript in Sion College 


Svo. 





Hanging for Nonconformity. — Not a mile from 
this town is a spot of ground, till three winters 
ago common or waste land, called Gallows Green. 
Tradition says that there two men were hanged, 
their crime nonconformity to the established re- 
ligion. Will any one kindly say in what year this 
tragedy was enacted, and what were the names of 
the victims ? Joun P. Sritwetu. 

Dorking. 

[ The following extract relating to this spot may assist 
in the solution of our correspondent’s query: “ By the 
Dorking parish registers of burials, it appears that the 
assizes were held here in 1625, 1636, 1637, 1639, 1647, 
1668, and 1669, in which years several criminals who had 
been condemned were executed here, and buried in the 








The place of execution was in a sand 
lane at the south di of the town, leading to Boar Hill, 
and which is now sometimes called Gallows Lane. There 
is no similar entry since 1669,”— Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, vol. iii. p. cxxx., Appendix. ] 


Galway Juries. —In what way, and when, did 
Galway juries acquire a character for intelligence 
and integrity beyond that of any other juries in 
Treland ? ABHBA. 


[The Galway jurors are celebrated in Irish history for 
resisting the commission of the Earl of Strafford in 1635, 
to inquire by the oaths of a jury what estate, right, or 
title, the king had to every county in the province. 
Leitrim, Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo, found the king’s 
title without scruple; but this arbitrary measure met 
with the most determined opposition at Galway; for 
upon their refusing to find a title in the crown to the 
estates of their countrymen, the sheriff was fined in 10002, 
the jurors in 4000/. each, and to be imprisoned until the 
fines were paid. ‘This circumstance is noticed in Hardi- 
man’s History of Galway, p. 104., and in Dr. Curry’s 
Review of the Civil Wars in Ireland, vol. i. p. 153.) 


“ Nolo episcopari.” — When and by whom was 
this phrase first used? I am told that an im- 
pression prevails among certain classes, that when 
a bishop is consecrated, he pronounces the words 


* Nolo episcopari.” B. H. C. 


[ Mr. Christian, in a note on Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
book 1. ch. xi. vol. i, p. 380., says, “It is a prevailing 
vulgar error that ome bis shop, before he accepts the 
bishoprick which is offered him, affects a maiden coyness, 
and answers ‘ Nolo episcopari.’ The origin of these words 
and this notion I have net been able to discover; thé 
bishops certainly give no such refusal at present, and I 
am inclined to think they never did at any time in this 
country.” } 





Replies, 


PROGNOSTICATIONS DRAWN FROM THE DAY OF THE 
WEEK ON WHICH THE NEW YEAR COMMENCES, 


I shall, perhaps; comply with the request of 
E. G. R. (2™ §. i. 203 ) most effectually by tran- 
scribing the whole series of prognostications con- 
tained in the Cambridge MS. Ft. v.48. fol. 74, b.sq. 
They are very curious, and had already arrested 
my attention while engaged, with others, in ~ 
paring the new Catalogue of our U niversity MSS. 


“ A man p* will of wisdam lere 
Herkyn to p* boke of profetts here, 
Listene swithe and vnderstonde 
Off prophecy and lawe of londe. 
Ther was sum tyme an olde prophett 
Ezechiel forsoth he hett 
He was in p* lond of byhest 
Gode and gret clerk with p* best. 
He cowthe speke well latyne, 

He went to p* scole of devyne; 
berin he sped hym right well 

Of p* maist of law syvell; 

Off astronomy he couthe inough, 
His wisdam into a boke he drogh, 
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The course of storris brode and wyde 
Off p* worde [ sic] on euery side, 

Off alle p* ple ane tts course be lawe, 
Intille a boke he couth hem drawe. 
The boke he callid 3eor3e, 

Hyt was wel knowen fer and nye. 
He p* wille listen to my lore 

Hie may be better for euer more. 


“ Die Dominica, 


Take we nou p* ilke 3ere 

p begynnes in Janiuere; 

For sothe to you tell I may 

When p® jere begynnes on Sonday, 
p® profett I vnderstande 

Litull whete shal be in lande, 

Off wyne and hony differance grete, 
Wole and wax shal be lete; 

As p* boke can tell, 

p’ prophett of hay shall cum to well; 
Ther shalle no wynter hem do spill. 
Mony trespas * shalle be ill : 

[In p® end of wynter a frost shall fall 
p' mony Jong trees shend hit shall, 
p® blake wyndis shal be strong, 

But pei shal not last long, 

In p® end of somer shal be weete 
With hoge reynes and with grete: 
The cornys shalle cum hom full well, 
The royne shalle dere hem neuer a dell. 
A prince of b* londes wide 

Shalle barret a 3ere for her pride: 
Worre and wrake pen shal be, 

pt alle p* worde [sic] shalle hit se: 
Robbe and refe in p* londe, 

Let euery man take hede to his honde. 


“ Die Lune. 
When p* Jere begynnes with p* monday, 
strong w ynter pen come m: iy. 
Liyttyng, thonderyng, and tempest 
Frosty haylyng, and tempest wete. 
per shalle cum in euery londe, 
For sothe pen shalle I vnderstonde, 
Mony men shalle in sekenesse falle, 
In fevers and ober sekenesse with alle. 
p* Jere shal be litull qwete, 
And plente shal be of appuls grete. 
Cornes shal be in euery londe, 
Ther tunnes of wyne shulde stonde, 
Princes and erles shalle werre and wrake, 
And man sla3ter pei shalle make. 
Wymmen shalle wepe and sory be, 
For mennys deth p* pai shall see. 
p® princes will, if bei may, 
Sett ych on oper on a day. 
Sorow and wepyng per will rise, 
Many after in alle wyse. 

“ Die Martis. 
When p* tuseday begynnes p° Jere, 
p¢ first day of Januiere, 
Hete shalle cum well fell, 
As seith p* profet Ezechell. 
p* wynter shall fall gret wete, 
And somer shalle drye euery strete : 
Ferly deth, as I Zou ‘telle, 
Shalle pt 3ere mony man quell. 
Off wyne and corne shal be fylle, 
And hony who so hit luf wyile, 
ss erre shal be in pt Zere, 

As p* boke tellis here, 


grett, 
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“ 


Wyndis thore strenghe of kynde 
Shalle mony townys ouerwynde. 
The see shalle full of schippus be, 
Rohe men and her meny. 

Many men shall in p* 3ere 

3e broght to noght for gret dere. 


“ Die Mercurii. 


When Januiere begynnes on wedynsday, 
l'rees shall blowe and wende away ; 
And litull frute shall p* Jere be 
Off appuls and of perre tree. 
Wynter shal be colde with alle, 
And grett cornys on erth shall falle. 
In p* end of wynter shalle cum a snowe, 
And longe lye; pt men shalle knowe. 
Wynde shaile blow both calde and hete, 
And reyne and heile in euery strete. 
Whete shall cum in p* Jere, 
Bothe mych strong wyne and clere. 
Men shalle wynne wel of ber qwete, 
And haue innogh be per hepe. 
In pt Zere corne shal be 
In somer tyme gret plente. 
Alle pt Jere without care 
Men of beir owne shall wel fare. 

“ Die Jouis. 
When thursday begynnes p* Jere, 
As p® boke tellus here, 
Gret colde shalle cum with p*° myste, 
With harde frost and long last. 
Wynter shal be ouer drye with alle, 
p* no reyne falle shalle. 
In wynter in p* last ende, 
Gret reyne shalle cum how so hit wende. 
In somer gret tempests shal be, 
p* whete ouer p* course shalle flee. 
Be hit went neuer so well, 
per shal be shent mony busshell. 
Mich sekenes in londe shal be 
Off mony men and her meny. 
In somer after pt wynter, 
pen shalle hit be mycul better, 
And for pb* tyme of b* Jere shelle 
Be bothe corne and melle. 
per shalle plente in p* 3ere felle, 
bt milners nede not for to stelle. 
pt Jere in somer I vnderstonde, 
Sqwine shalle dye to p* grounde. 
He is wise in p* tyme 
p* slees his sqwine in gode tyme. 

“ Die Veneris. 
When friday in p* Jere is fonde, 
ben be welwax p* husbonde, 
pt he saw after p* plogh ; 
For ben he may haue corne inogh. 
Iff vynes well tilled be 
Off wyne shal be gret plente. 
p* Zere whete shal be ouer alle, 
per shalle mony childer ouer qualle. 
p® chyncogh shalle be full rife, 
pt mony men shalle short her life. 
And trees shall blow swith well 
And bryng frute litul or neuer a dell. 
Gret sekenesse and mycull woo 
Shalle mony men haue er pt Jere goo. 
Hides and felles shall cum to “jond e 
Gode chepe to p* hushonde, 
Oyle of olif and of fell 
* Zere shal be onen(? ) pe well. 





on 


h 
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“ Die Sabbati. 


“On p* ceterday when p* Jere begynnes 
Micull gode p* wise mon wynnes. 
if p* haue qwete take p* hym, 
Soofe gode chepe, and sel be tyme. 
Off otys plente per be shall, 
And hay of medow also with all. 
Acre and heuynesse pen shalle cum, 
With gret drynes pei shall num. 
p* 3ere litull shal be of wyne 
And swalme among fatte swyne. 
Olde men shalle dye to grounde 
And suffer mony harde stounde. 
Princis shalle werre make, 
In euery londg sorow and wrake. 
Cheften hedis shall cum as well 
And mony wymmen in londe quell. 
p* feuer quarten shalle wede aboute 
And grefe bothe riche and stowte. 
pen wynter shal be colde be kynde, 
pt mony men shalle hit fynde. 
In p* ende of hervyst wynde shalle rise, 
And whete shalle in p* felde agrise. 
Many beestes I [* telle 
In pt 3ere shalle be quelle.” 
C. Harpwick. 


BARBOR. 
(2™" §. i. 150.) 


The following is a correct copy of an old paper, 
now in the possession of a descendant of the 


family to which it relates, but it will not be of 


use to Dr. Munk, except as a matter of cu- 
riosity : 

“Mr. Barbor, the father of my great-grandfather, for 
his firm adherance to the Protestant religion, was in 
(jueen Marie’s reign brought into Smithfield to suffer at 
the stake. But whilst he was taking leave of certain 
friends, news came the Queen was dead, so that the 
Popish party did not dare to put him to death. In re- 
membrance of so eminent a preservation, the said Mr. 
Barbor had the Effigies of Queen Elizabeth cutt out upon 
a stone, bequeathing the jewel to his eldest son, if he had 
a dauchter and named her Elizabeth; otherwise the 
jewell should descend to his 2¢ son, if the condition 
was fulfilled by him; but if not, then to the 3¢ son, 
and soon. This is the account as it has been handed 
down from father to son, and hitherto there has been an 
liz in the family. 

“And let it now be known to all, whom it may con- 
cern, that I, Gabricl Barbor of Brentwood, do give, after 
my decease, the aforesaid jewel, together with the picture 
of the said Mr. Barbor, unto John my eldest son, provided 
he has a daughter named Elizabeth; and he is to give 
the said jewel and picture to his son upon the foregoing 
condition; but if the said condition is not fulfilled in my 
son John, then the said jewel and picture shall goe to 
Gabriel my 2¢ son, and in case of a failure here in 
this son, then the said jewel and picture shall descend to 
Richard my 3¢ son, he performing the above said con- 
dition. But should neither of my sons have a daughter 
named Elizabeth, then my mind and will is, that the said 
jewell and picture goe to my eldest son John Barbor, and 
to his mate and hfs heirs for ever. In witness whereof I 
have set my hand and seal this 25" day of Augt, 1724. 

“ GABRIEL DArBor.” 
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Another document in the same possession recites 
as follows : 

“T, John Barbor, of the parish of Saint Saviour’s, 
Southwark, would have the effigies of Queen Eliz 
and my predecessors picture goe to my brother Gabriel 
Barbor; if no children there, then to my brother Richard 
Barbor. Witness my hand the 10% day of March, 1757. 

“Joun Barsor.” 

The jewel and picture ultimately went to Ri- 
chard Barbor’s daughter Elizabeth, Mrs. Blencowe 
of Rayne, in whose possession it remained a few 
years ago. The jewel is described as very costly, 
and set with diamonds, rubies, and pearls. Query, 
Who were the sons of the Mr. Barbor who so 
nearly suffered martyrdom in Queen Mary's 
reign, and whether the genealogy can now be 
traced from him to the first Gabriel Barbor of 
Brentwood ? Is the latter identical with a person 
of his name, who was a Fellow of C. C. Coll., 
Cambridge, and graduated A.B. in 1671, and 
A. M. in 1675 ? PATONCE. 


ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 
(2 §. i. p. 151. 218.) 


“ Fifty years ago was it not usual among good 
scholars to distinguish in pronunciation the quan- 
tity of the penultimate syllable alone? How 
long is it since 7ittyre was superseded by TJey- 
tire?” University and public school men are the 
most competent to answer this Query. But I 
have a suspicion that, so far as private schools are 
concerned, the change began with the publication 
(in 1818 or 1820), by the Rev. Edwards, of 
the Eton Latin Grammar, with English notes. 
The editor, in his preface, made some pertinent 
remarks upon the causes of the ignorance of 
“ quantities” which generally prevailed, and, in 
my knowledge, several schoolmasters, struck with 
their justice, and by way of rectifying the evil, 
commenced a change similar to that complained 
of. Iwas brought up by a dissenting minister, 
an accomplished and acknowledged scholar, but 
the disregard of “quantity” amongst his lads 
amounted to ignoring it. Hence, since free from 
the ferula, I have ever been especially shy of 
quoting, vivd voce, from Roman writers, through 
fear of a stumble which would throw an Oxford 
or Eton man into fits. Watson, the Bishop of 
Llandaff, in his Memoirs, states that he never 
surmounted this fear, and that when he had to 
deliver a Latin lecture at Cambridge, he always 
marked the quantities in his manuscript before- 
hand. Whilst on the subject of Classics, allow me 
to ask how it happens that, compared with the 
run of continental schoolboys and students — not 
to speak of scholars — we are unable to put our 
Latin to use either orally or in writing? It will 
not do to account for our inability to maintain a 














conversation in Latin by alleging the difference 
betwixt the continental pronunciation of the lan- 
guage and our own, since the general inability as 
regards writing it is the same; nor, hence, to put 
it upon the fact that Latin has ceased to be the 
medium of literary intercourse. Is not a faulty 
system of teaching the root of this incompetency ? 
‘Taught thoroughly, and on a proper system, the 
power of speaking and writing a language ought 
to keep pace with the ability to read it. Besides 
the fact that even with our well-educated men 
the Classics, in a few years after leaving school or 
college, become a dead letter, — how many are 
there of our crack public-school men, of our uni- 
versity degree men, or even of class or prize men, 
who can do more than read a certain set of books, 
as young ladies become mistresses of certain pieces 
of music, and who, when asked to play so fre- 
quently plead and truly, “I should be happy to 
oblige you, but have not brought my music!” 
How many are there who can or will hang for 
hours over Plato, as Shelley is reported to have 
done, without comment or lexicon, drinking in 
his “divine philosophy?” How many who — 
double-first, and up in their Aristotle, Aschylus, 
Thucydides, &e. — can read ad aperturam libri, 
and with pleasure, the Byzantine iisterlene, the 
Greek Fathers, the novelists of the lower empire, 
or even fluently, and as if written in their mother 
tongue, the inexhaustibly delightful Plutarch ? 
How many sixth-form men sit entranced by the 
“ Pheedo ” even, like Lady Jane Grey? I. D. 





NOTE FROM A FLY-LEAF. 
(2™ S. i. p. 148.) 

The accompanying hand-bill illustrates Mrs. Pi- 
ozzi's statement, that half the world looked on 
Buonaparte as the Man of Sin. It was purchased 
at the time of its publication (1808) by my father, 
who assures me that it was the opinion of many 
persons, whose education ought to have taught 
them better, that much of the Apocalypse and 
the Book of Daniel had special reference to Na- 
poleon I. K., P. D. E. 

“A PROPHECY 
(From the 13 Chapter of Revelations) 
ALLUDING TO 
BUONAPARTE, 
Verse 1st. 

“ And a Beast rose out of the sea, having ten crowns on 
his head,” &c. 

“ This Beast is supposed to mean Buonaparte, he being 
born in Corsica, which is an island, and having con- 
quered ten kingdoms.” 

Verse 5th. 


“ And a mouth was given him speaking blasphemies; 
and power was given him upon the earth, forty and two 
months.” 
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“Buonaparte was crowned in December, 1804; it is 
therefore supposed the ExTeNtT of his assumed power 
upon earth will now be limited, this present month 
(June), 1808, being exactly the forty-second month of 
his reign.” 


Verse 16th. 

“ And he caused all to receive a mark in their hands, 
and no one could buy or sell, save those who had the 
mark of the Beast.” 

“To persons conversant in commercial affairs, these 
verses need no comment. ‘There are at present some of 
these marks to be seen in this country; they had the 
crown of Italy, &c. at top, and are signed ‘ Buonaparte,’ 
* Talleyrand;’ all of them are numbered.” 


Verse 18th. 
“Let him that hath understanding, count the number 
of the Beast, for it is the number of a man, and his num- 
| ber is SIX HUNDRED SIXTY AND sIx.” 


“ This verse is curious, and should be read attentively. 
The method of using letters for figures, at the time the 
Revelations were written, is proved by many monuments 
of Roman antiquity now extant.” 


“The above verses are not the only parts of the chap- 
ter which have reference to Buonaparte, but the mosr 
PROMINENT ONES: the connection throughout has been 
clearly ascertained. 


Ten Kingdoms 
conquered. 


Buonaparte’s Name, 
with the Figures. 


The ancient Alpha- 
bet of Figures. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
(2™ S. i, 200.) 
In my answer to the Query about erysipelas 
(p. 122.), I referred to a “common book of refer- 
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ence,” which seems never to have attracted the 
notice of your correspondent. The word réaaa, 
kin, or hide, the root of the Latin pellis, is not a 
“new word.” It is admitted in Scott and Lid- 
lell’s Lexicon, and in several other Lexicons not 
so common. I was perfectly aware that épvaime- 

zs, and not épvOpdxeAas, was the right reading in 
Pollux ; and, as erysipelas itself means “a red 
eruption on the skin,” it was not necessary to con- 
found it with any other word of no authority. 

Nor was I ignorant of the more common senses 


Ol we AAa. 
1uthors so recent as Athenzeus and Nicander. The 
word is of not infrequent occurrence in Homer 
ind Theocritus. 

The various Greek derivatives of réAdAa leave 
no doubt about the original sense of the word: 


‘ TleAAopados, one who sews skins together. 
[léAAagrar=vroéjuara, Hesychius. 
TleAAvrai He ve 
MoréweAwos, with one sole. 

EA«os @reAor, an unskinned wound, 

IéAry, a leathern buckler. 

IIjAné and wiaos are well compared by Benfey with these 
derivatives; for caps and helmets were originally of 
leather, 


Serpoi wepi Ta ovpa, hius. 
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I did not, however, search for them in | 


word, for which no authority can be discovered 
but my own. E. C. H. 





EHRENBERG AND HIS MICROSCOPES. 


(1* §S. xii. 305. 459.) 


In a paper by Ehrenberg (Taylor’s Scientific 
Memoirs, vol. i. p. 555. )s your correspondent E. C. 
will perhi aps fink 1 the origin — certainly a complete 
refutation — of the note he quotes from the trans- 
lation of Schleiden's Principles of Scientific Botany. 

Far from asserting that “with a thirty shilling 
microscope he produce d his great work on In- 
fusoria,” which, by the way, did not appear until 
nearly twenty years afterwards, Ehrenberg men- 
tions this imperfect instrument for a very different 
purpose, in the following words: ‘ 

“T was not then (1819) desirous of making publicly 
known any of those observations, because I saw on the 
one hand that they were capable of being carried to much 
greater perfection, and on the other hand, I possessed at 
that time only a very incomplete thirty shilling wooden 
compound microscope from Nurenberg, which I had, ac- 


cording to my own views -_ wants, rendered more 
| powerful.” — Scient. Mem., vol. i. p. 559. 


And, lastly, the very word réAdq is introduced in | 


Pollux as a material for writing on, between ydp- 
rot and S{p@epa, lib, x. 56., on which your corre- 
sx mdent may consult a note by the editor whom 
he so justly commendy There seems good reason 
to believe that the Greek milking pail or wéAda 
was originally formed of leather, and thence de- 
rived its name; for skins were in the earliest use 
for containing liquids. One can easily account 
for the wrong reading of épv@péredcs in Pollux. 
The transcriber saw the definition was pdédwy 
EPY@POS, and he ‘did not know that @ and o were 
convertible letters. That they are so is evident 
from épvcién, the red mildew, otherwise called 
uldvos, and, for the same reason, in Latin, rubigo. 

Every one recollects the Laconian ois for Seds. 
By a contrary change the Rhodians used épu0{€ws 
for epvciéies, an epithet of Apollo. 

The distinctive mark of this malady is redness. 
So Galen, “EPETOOS and 
Celsus (lib. Ys “ Super inflammationem Rusor 
uleus ambit.” 

The explanation given in the Etym. Magnum 
seems to me very forced. It in no way describes 
the external appearance of the disease, nor, with- 
out supplying additional thoughts to the com- 
pound, does it in any way express its “ erratic 
character.” It puts one in mind of the whimsical 
etymology of AxiAAebs, in the Homeric Scholia of 
the Pseudodidymus : i‘) 
SnAijs’ Saws yap ov pérexe ydAaKros. 

I trust that I have at least proved that I neither 
confounded together ¢pvpdmedas and épvolzredus, 
nor have I supplied to the Greek language a new 


Ls , ” 
ueTa Siawipov prAoyarews 5 


‘gapa Td Svyey xelrert 


If you think that the following extracts, illus- 
trating Ehrenberg’s advance in microscopical 
acquisitions, will interest E. C. or any other of 
your reaélers they are at your disposal : 

“From 1820 I made my observations in Afri 
microscope made by a of Leipzig, of the cost of 
about 61, which, with a greater magnify ing power, gave 
a much better Aaron and from the year 1824 I used, 
together with that, an English microscope by Bleuler, 
which cost about 15/., and the power of which was still 
higner.” — Sc. Mem., i. 560. 

“The reputation of Chevalier’s microscope, from Sel- 
ligue’s intimation that at a cheaper rate it would a 
rreater effects than those in ge »neral use, induced me to 
p wehase one in 1828.” — Zb., 561. 


awith a 











The letter found by your correspondent Ca- 
NonburY is probably the one published in Che- 
valier des Microscopes, at p. 279., dated Berlin, 
March 17, 1833. Addressing Chevalier, Ehren- 
berg says: 

“Tn 1829 and 1830 I completed with your microscope 
that discovery of the perfect organisation of infusoria 
which other microscopes, previously employed by me, had 
not sufficiently revealed. My observations led me to 
suppose that there existed a still finer structure, and I 
was very anxious to see the microscope by Ploesk of 
Vienna, which was said to be stronger than yours; but 
although the amplification of this new microscope was 
really greater than that of your instrument, which I had 
then at hand, I have not succeeded in making profitable 
use of it for my purpose, because two microscopes by 
Ploesk of the price of 200 ecus, which I examined at 


Berlin, had too short a focus for the observation of objects 
in water. On this account I requested Messrs. Pistor and 
Schiek of Berlin to attempt the construction of a micro- 


scope with a focus as great as yours, and a magnifying 
ye at least equal to that by Ploesk. So soon as 
M. Schiek had completed this microscope, I discovered 
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the structure of the smallest organised bodies, the teeth 


and many systems of organs in Kolpodes, as 1 had antici- 
pated,” 





POPE'S ODE: “DESCEND YE NINE.” 
(1* S. xi. 360.) 


Mr. Botton Corny has shown that this ode, 
as altered by Pope for Dr. Greene, was not printed 
for the first time in Sir John Hawkins’s History 
of Music, as had hitherto been supposed. The 
copy quoted by Mr. Corney was probably printed 
for use at the first performance of the ode (as is 
still customary in the performance of musical 
exercises at our universities), and afterwards 
stitched up with the pamphlet in question. But 
Mr. Connery was not aware of an intermediate 
edition, between the years 1730 and 1778. It 
forms the sixth article in a curious little volume 
in my library, the title and contents of which I 
transcribe below. I may add that Pope's ode 
corresponds in every particular with the version 
given by your learned correspondent. 


C. J. | 


“A Miscellany of Lyric Poems, the Greatest Part | 


written for, and performed in The Academy of Music, 
held in the Apollo. 


‘Quem virum aut heroa lyra vel acri 
Tibia sumes celebrare, Clio? 
Quem Deum ?’— Hor. 
London; MDCCXL. 8yo. 
pp. 83. 


Printed for the Academy. 
“ The Contents. 


“1, Jephtha, an Oratorio, set by Dr. Greene. 

2. Part of the Song of Deborah and Barak, set by 
Dr. Greene. 

3. David's Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, an 
Oratorio. The Words by Mr. Lockman, the 
Music k by Mr. Boyce. F 

1. A Sacred Ode, by Mr. Addison, set by Dr. Greene. 

5. Part of the 3rd Chapter of Habukkuk, by Dr. 
Broome, set by Mr. Mich. Christ. Festing. 

6. An Ode by Alexander Pope, Esq.; set by Dr. 

Greene. 
7. A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, by Joseph Addison, 
Esq.; set by Mr. Mich. Christ. Festing. 

8. An Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, set by Mr. Boyce. 

9 An Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, by Mr. Lockman, set 
by Mr. Boyce. 

10. A Song on May Morning, by Milton, 
Mich. Christ. Festing. ‘ 
11, The Judgment of Hercules, a Masque, set by Dr. 
Greene. ¢ 
12. Peleus and Thetis, a Masque, by the Lord Lans- 
down, set by Mr. Boyce.” 
Epwarp F. 


set by Mr. 


RIMBAULT. 


Replies ta Minor Querics. 
Bristol Tolzey : Dr. Beddoes (2™ S. i. 133, 202.) 


. 
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Bristol, I have been able to collect the following 
memoranda, which perhaps will prove acceptable. 

Seyer, in his Charters, Aug. 8, 47 Edw. III, 
1373 (p. 50.), speaking of the Tolzey Court, held 
before Steward, says : 

“ Hence the Tohlseld, or, as it was afterwards written, 
Tolsey, signified at first the payment of toll, and then 
the place or house where such payment was made.” 

Evans (1503) says, Robert Rivart, the town 
clerk, called at the Counter, afterwards the Thol- 
sel or Tolzey. 

Evans, (1550). The new Tolzey was built; this 
must be understood as rebuilt. 

Evans, (1610). The new work over against All 
Saints’ Church at the Tolzey was built. 

Evans, (1616). The Tolzey was enlightened, and 
the leads made higher, and the walks longer. 

In 1740, when the present Exchange was built, 
the Tolzey was removed. 

In 1782 (vide Evans), he says that the old 
colonnade, called the Tolzey, erected in 1606, was 
taken down. 

In Millard’s Map is a view of the Tolzey. 

In a work written by William Wyrcestre, in 
the middle centuries, and edited by the Rev. Jas. 
Dallaway, 1834, speaking of the Tolzey, he says: 

“ Officium domus conciliarii tam majoris, vice comitis, 
ballivorum ville ac conciliariorum principalium eorundem, 
tam de principalibus mercatoribuscum expediens fuerit, est 
scitum prope le Tolsylle Court, est proxime sequens spa- 
cium apertum de stacione supet le Tolsylle ex opposito 
cancell ecclesia Omnium Sanctorum, casu cameris de- 
super honestissime preparatis pro conciliariis guberna~ 
torum dictz ville annexis in parte meridionali ecclesie 
sancti Adoeni.” 

The ancient site of the Tolzey had, like the 
present, one front opposite the west door of 
Christchurch, and the other opposite the chancel 
of All Saints (vide Dallaway). 

I trust the above information may be accept- 
able; and I now have great pleasure in answering 
another Query concerning the final resting-place 
of Dr. Beddoes of Bristol. He is buried in the 
old Clifton burial-ground below Tottenham Place, 
Clifton. His son was buried where he died, at 
Basle in Switzerland. J. W. G. Guten. 


Thomas Beddoes (2 S. i. 151.) —The late 
Dr. Beddoes, who for some years resided at Clifton, 
Bristol, died at Rodney Place, and was buried in 
the Clifton burial-ground ; there is a stone cover- 


| ing the vault, on which is inscribed his name and 


| the date of his death. 


' 
| 
} 


In reply to your correspondent, who seeks for | 
information concerning the site of the Tolzey at | for the assertion that the Royal Regiment of Ar- 


J. K. R. W. 


Royal Regiment of Artillery (2™ §. i. 128.) — 
Your, correspondent E. 8S. Tayror, in quoting 
Capt. Grose, says: “The first corps armed with 
them (bayonets) being the regiment of Fusiliers, 
raised that year (1671), and since called the Royal 
tegiment of Artillery.” What authority is there 
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tillery was formerly the Fusilier regiment raised 
in 1671? When was the Royal ‘Regiment - 
Artillery raised ? R. R.A 


“A sudden thought,” &c. (2% S. i. 252.) — 
Zeus will find the above passage in the first 
Act of The Rovers (see the Poetry of the Anxti- 
Jacobin). BRAYBROOKE. 


Audley End. 


Spanish Enigma (2™ S. i. 193.) —I beg to 
offer a metrical translation of the enigma of 
Aloysius Legionensis, and also an attempt at its 
solution. 

Translation. 

Once at a table poor, yet rich and fine, 

One well, one sick, one dead, sat down to dine: 

The sick man medicine took, for food, to eat, 

The dead man paid the cost of all the treat ; 

But he who came there well, declared that he 

Was come to bury all the company. 

Solve this enigma, when you've conned it well, 

If your mouth dares its hidden sense to tel 


Solution. 


Bethania’s table, poor in things of earth, 

Was made by Jesus rich above all worth. 

He, in full health and majesty divine, 

Sat at that humble board a cuest, to dine. 

Judas was also there, but sick of soul, 

And Lazarus lately freed from death’s control. 

Judas received a healing medicine there, 

His Master’s just reproof compelled to share. 

The dead man Lazarus was there the host, 

And of that banquet gladly paid = cost. 

But He, the source of health, and life, and grace, 

Saw buried all assembled in that place. 

He too was dead and buried, but again 

He rose the God and Saviour of all men. 

F.C. H. 

Sperling Street (2™ 8. i. 195.) — I have looked 
through a large collection of books on London, 
but have not succeeded in finding mention of this 
street. The mos t complete list of London streets 
is a small 12mo. of 306 pages, publis shed (to all 
appearance) at the commencement of the present 
century. Its title is as follows: 

“ Boyle’s View of London and its Environs ; or a Com- 
plete List of all the Squares, Streets, Lanes, Courts, Yards, 
Alleys, &c., in and about five miles of the Metropolis. 
To which is added a Separate List of all the Churches, 
Chapels, Quays, Wharfs, Public Buildings, Law and other 
Offices, Societies, Decer nting | se ] and R ligious Meetings, 
Companies, Halls, Hospitals, and other Charities ; Coffee 
Houses, &c.,&c. London: Printed oor As sovle, 
at his Court and City Gui le Printing Office . 14. Nor- 
ris Street, Hay market.’ 








Epwarp F. 


Running Footmen (2™ S. i. 9. 80. 121.) — Now 
that “ N. & Q.” has drawn attention to these re- 
tainers of a former day, the following extract 
relating to one of them in the service of an Irish 
family may not be without interest. The extract 


is from Recollections of the Life of John O' Keeffe, 





| sash round his waist, lig 


LIMBAULT. | ; 


} 


vol. i. p. 120. O'Keeffe, who was born in 1747, 
is speaking of mansion-houses, near Dublin, during 
what he calls “ my early times :” 

“My Lord’s,” or “the Squire’s was called the Big 
House, and had its privileged fool or satirist, its pij per, 
and its running footman : the latter I have often seen 
skimming or flying across the road ; one of them I par- 
ticularly remember, his dress, a white jacket, blue silk 
ht black-velvet cap, with a silver 
tassel on the crown, round his neck a frill with a ribbon, 
and in his hand a staff about seven feet hich with a silver 
top. He looked so agile, and seemed all air like a Mer- 
cury: he never minded roads, but took the shortest cut, 
and, by the help of his pole, absolutely seemed to fly over 
hedge, ditch, and small river. His use was to carry a 
letter, message, or despatch; or, on a journe y, to run be- 
fore and prepare the inn, or baiting-place, for his family 
or master, who came the regular road in coach and two, 
or coach and four, or coach and six: his qualifications 
were fidelity, strength, and agility. 

“Tt was the general rule of every man, in the character 
of a gentleman, never to gallop, or even trot hard, upon 
a road, except emergency required haste.” 

Rosert S. Satmon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Genealogical Queries (2 §. i. 210.) — Your 
correspondent Y. 8. M. would have added much 
to the facility of finding replies to his queries if 
he had given dates as well as names in his dif- 
ferent questions. I can give him some little in- 
formation respecting the following ¢ families : 

Richardson. — The first Lord Gogford (for- 
merly Sir Archibald Acheson) married in 1740, 
Mary, youngest daughter of John Richardson of 
Rich (not Rick) Hill, co. Armagh. For further 
particulars see Burke's Peerage, ed. 1849. p. 445. 

Sinclair. — Sir James Sinclair (third baronet of 
family of Sinclair of Dunbeath, co. Caithness) was 
descended from Sir Alex. Sinclair of Lathrone, 

youngest son of Hon. George Sinclair, third son 
of George, fourth Ear! of Caithness. He married 
Isabel, daughter of Sir Archibald Muir, Provost 
of Edinburgh, and died in 1742. (Burke, p. 904.) 

Folliott. — There is an account of the Foliots, 
Baron Foliot, in Burke’s Extinct and Dormant 
Peerages (p. 213., ed. 1846), but it does not men- 
tion that they were of Ballyshannon. There was 
a Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of Hereford, in 1149, and 
of London in 1161, distinguished for his fidelity 
to Henry II. in the struggles between that monarch 
and Thomas 2 Becket. The arms of the family 
were Gu. a bend, ar. Atvrrep T, Les. 

Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 


‘ 


“ Tour in Ireland in 1813 and 1814” (2™ 
192.) — This work, a 6 purporting from its 
title to be written “by an Englishman,” was 
written by an Irishman, John Gough, of the So- 
ciety of Friends, who kept a bookseller’s shop, 
first in Meath Street, aon ards in Eustace Street, 

Dublin. ‘Anuede. 

Dublin. 
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“ Veni Creator Spiritus” (2 S. i. 148.) — Mr. 
Cowper is under a mistake about the authorship | 
of this beautiful hymn, which could not, by any 
possibility, have come, as he imagines, from the 





= of our distinguished countryman Stephen | 


vangton, as it was well known in the ninth cen- 
tury, and often sung in the offices of the church, 
long before that abp. mounted the primatial throne 
of Canterbury. Rhabanus Maurus, one of the 
celebrated scholars of our own still more cele- 
brated Alcuin, wrote the “ Veni Creator Spiritus,” 
and it is to be found, with an Anglo-Saxon inter- 
linear translation, in the “ Hymn-Book of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church,” printed by the Surtees 
Society, which is doing such good service to our 
national literature and records by its publications. 
What our patriotic Langton wrote was quite 
another hymn to The Holy Ghost —the “ Veni 
Sancte Spiritus,” the sequence which is now given 
in the Roman Missal to be said or sung at mass 
on Whitsunday, &c. If Mr. Cowrer will look 
again into the Spicilegium Sulesmense, he will find 
that the anonymous English Cistercian speaks not 
a word about the “ Veni Creator Spiritus,” but 
merely says: 

“ Magister Stephanus de Langetuun, gratia Dei Can- 
tuariensis archiepiscopus, ait in quadam egregia sequentia 
quam de Spiritu Sancto composuit, ita : 

* Consolator optime, 
Dulcis hospis animae, 
Dulce refrigerium.~” 

This and the three other strophes which the old 
English monk cites, are not however from the 
“Veni Creator Spiritus,” but from the “ Veni 
Sancte Spiritus.” Both hymns begin with words 
so much alike that the mistake was very easily 
made by Mr. Cowrer, to whom, nevertheless, 
every lover of liturgical studies ought to be 
thankful for having pointed out this valuable 


contemporaneous testimony to the authorship of 


so devotional an effusion, furnished by the Des- 
tinctiones Monasticae, now published for the first 
time by Dom Pitra. D. Rock. 

Newick, Uckfield. 

The Order of St. John of Jerusalem (2™ S. 
i. 197.) —In reference to the existence of the 
Order in England I would observe, that a gentle- 
man writing to me within the last fortnight says, 


that he has lately been created a Grand Cross of 


Malta, and appointed Seneschal of the Anglian 
Langue. 


Trish Language in the West Indies (1* S. v 
537.; vi 
all the Volumes of “ N. & Q.,” from i. to xi. last 
Christmas, that Mr. Breen must have read 
“ Paddy’s Metamorphosis ” in Tom Moore’s Satiri- 
cal and Humorous Poems. Ue will find in that 
poem, which was written in 1833, that about fifty 
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shipping off Irishmen for settlers abroad, and that 
a West India island was chosen for the scheme. 
Such was the success of the first colony, that a 
second soon followed. These, in sight of the long- 
look’d for shore were — 
“ Thinking of friends whom, but two years before, 
They had sorrow’d to lose, but would soon again meet. 
“When hark ! 
came — 
‘Arrah, Paddy from Cork, is it you, my sweet boy ?’ 
While Pat stood astounded to hear his own name 
Thus hail’d by black devils, who caper’d for joy ! 


from the shore a glad welcome there 


“Can it possibly be ? — half amazement — half doubt, 
Pat listens again — rubs his eyes and looks steady ; 
Then heavens a deep sigh, and in horror yells out, 
‘Good Lord! only think, black and curly already !’’ 


ee Moore, vol. ix. p. 148. J.C, G. 
Liverpool. 
Crediton Church, co. Devon (2™ §. i. 211.) — 


Your correspondent will find in Jenkins’s History 
of Exeter, 1806, p. 247., the following mention of 
Eadulph : 

“3rd Eadulphus, on the death of Putta, was conse- 
crated Bishop of Devon at Crediton, to which place he 
removed his see, and built a m ugnificent church. He con- 
tinued bishop twenty-two years, and dying, was buried 
in his own church.” 

J. SANSOM. 


Superstition regarding Banns of Marriage 
(2™' S. i. 202.) — Whatever may be the true rea- 


son for it, the same custom prevails in Scotland as 
in Worcestershire for a young woman to abstain 
from attending church the Sundays on which the 
“ proclamation” or publication of her banns takes 
place. Perhaps modesty may be assigned as the 
chief cause ; nothing, certainly, of what may pro- 


| perly speaking be termed the superstitious feeling 


E. H. m1 


256.) —It has struck, me on perusing | 


| on the subject of marriages effected there. 


years prior to that date a plan was commenced for 


being involved. 

According to the law of the church of Scotland, 
“the proclamation is to be made before divine 
service begin for three several sabbaths” (Steuart 
of Purdivan's Collections, 1802, p. 98.). It is how- 
ever common amongst the more wealthy, by the 
payment of an additional fee at the registry or 
“ booking,” for the parties to be what is cailed 
“cried” three times at once on the same Sunday, 
and which may be considered only in the light of 
a convenient arrangement of the law, seemingly 
winked at by the authorities, that the intended 
couple may be made one generally on the follow- 
ing Monday. 

I recollect once asking Mr. Combe, who super- 
intended the establishment which was at Mo- 
therwell, near Hamilton (named by the country 
people “ Babylon”) formed on Mr. Robert Owen’s 
social system, how the women, his adherents, felt 
He 
confessed that, however valid such marriages might 
be in the eye of the Scotch law, yet the women 
never appeared to be satisfied that they had been 
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firmly united, and afterwards availed themselves 
of obtaining the sanction and ceremony of the 
kirk; so powerful becomes the force of habit in a 
nation. G. N. 


Banns of Marriage (2 §S. i. 201.) —On look- 
ing again at the Marriage Act, I observe that 
Sundays are alone specified. It would not, there- 
fore, be legal to publish them now on holidays; but 
in other respects the old rubric is untouched. 

1.3.3.0. 

Patrick Ker (2 §. i. 33.) — I have been trying 
to look up Patrick Ker, but have not hitherto 
been successful. I think, however, he must be 
identical with the author of a little volume in my 
library, entitled : 

“The Map of Man’s Misery : or the Poor Man's Pocket 
Book; being a perpetual Almanack of Spiritual Medita- 
tions: or a Compleat Directory for one Endless Week.” 
In which the seven days are made to answer to 
the four periods of man’s life, with Death, Judg- 
ment, and Eternity ; these furnishing the author 
with headings for his seasons and earnest medita- 
tions. The bordered frontispiece represents a 
triangle within a circle, typical of the Trinity and 
Eternity, with enigmatical lines ; an Epistle Dedi- 
catory “to the Rt. H. Rachel, Lady Russell,” 
signed P. Ker, follows ; and the book closes with 
a poem, entitled “The Glass of Vain Glory, or a 
View of Man’s Vanity.” London. 12mo. J. 
Lawrence. 1690. In “N.& Q.” (1*S. xi. 225.), 
I brought this Map of Man's Misery to notice, 
and in support of my belief that the author was a 
Scot can only repeat, that when he would illustrate 
his subject by temporal examples, they are gene- 
rally Scottish manifestations of God's judgments, 
and I think it will turn out that P. Ker was an 
Episcopalian, who, like many more of the prelatic 
party, found his native country too hot for him at 
the period when Presbyterianism had reached its 
greatest height and compelled the rabbled curates 
to seek refuge in the South. J. 0. 


Gainsborough the Painter (2S. x. 200.) — 
Mr. Furcuer (who, it may be observed, is not a 
bookseller) is much indebted to J. S. for his kind | 
offer of the loan of Thicknesse’s Sketch of the Life 
and Paintings of Thomas Gainsborough; but as he 
possesses a copy, he has no occasion to avail him- 
self of the kindness of J. S. Who Thicknesse 
was, how he became acquainted with Gains- 
borough, and what reliance is to be placed on his 
statements, Mr. Futcuer hopes shortly to show. 

Sudbury. 








Paul Jones (2™ §. i. 199.) — Mr. Hotmes must | 
be commended in his intention to do an act of 
justice to the character of Jones. He seems to | 
think that his penitential letter to Lady Selkirk 
was good evidence that he had no control over 


contingencies.” 


| ing island of Méen. 


the men under his charge, and hints that the pro- 
perty abstracted was in part returned with the 
letter. This act may be taken for what it is 
worth, and as Mr. Homes refers to it with doubt, 
it a gratify him to know that, having purchased 
the plunder from the crew, the whole was trans- 
mitted after the lapse of some years, viz. in 1783, 
“ precisely in the same state in which it had been 
carried off, to all appearance never having been 
unpacked, the very tea-leaves remaining in the 
teapot as they were left after breakfast on the day 
of capture.” 

Mr. Hoxmgs will perhaps remember the severe 
rebuke these “ piratical proceedings ” drew forth 
from Dr. Franklin, the American representative 
in Paris. Cuarves Reep. 

Paternoster Row. 


Son's Right to the Mother's Arms (1* S. ix. 
398.) —In your 1" S, ix. 398. is a Query by me 
to the following effect: Whether the descendants 


| of “ A.” who (having no arms of his own) married 


the heiress and sole representative of a family 
bearing arms, might bear the arms and quarter- 
ings of the family whose heiress “ A.” married. 
This was answered by several correspondénts, 
whose opinions inclined to the negative. Since 
sending this Query I have met with the following: 

“A gentlewoman borne, wedded to one, hauying no 
cote armour, they hauying issue a sonne, which is termed 
in the lawe of armes, her sonne: The same sonne I say, 


| maye beare her cote armour, durynge his life, with a dif- 


ference cynquefoyle, by the curtesy of armes, and this is 
called alased cote armour.” — Legh’s Accedens of Armory, 
ed. 1563. fol. 98. 

Can any instance of arms thus borne be ad- 
duced ? Crp. 

P.S. Apropos to Legh, what is the meaning of 
the cut at the end of the Accedens? On the top 
of a spire is a bear statant, muzzled and chained, 
on a helmet calmly surveying three nondescripts, 
which appear somewhat like paws, and seem to be 
falling upon the head of a savage-looking gentle- 
man, who with his dexter hand supports a shield 
of arms (query whose ?), whilst his sinister tightly 


| grasps a book ? 


Use of the Verb “To care” (2™ §. i. 242.) — 
The word care in the sentence quoted from Pope, 
evidently means like, or wish: “ I shouldn't like to 
have an old post pulled up which I had recollected 
since a boy.” Exactly in the same sense was it 
commonly used by writers of that time; as, for 
instance, by Sterne, who says: “No man cares 
(that is, likes) to have his virtues the sport of 

.C. 

Clint (1* S. xii. 406,; 2 S. i. 139. 203.) — 
This assuredly is the Dan. and Norweg. Klint, en, 
pl. er, a cliff, as Sterns Klint on the sea-shore of 
Zealand, and Speil Klint on that of the neighbour- 
It is a term commonly used, 
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at this day, in the Yorkshire Dales, in reference 
to a protruding isolated rock, or large detached 
stone. Clints are loose stones generally. In the 
Vale of Dent we have two farm-houses so named, 
both seated beneath steep rocky banks or scars. 
We have also a farm called Clunterbank, a desig- 
nation which exactly describes the locality. 

Wa. Marruews. 

Cowgill. 


“ Busiless” (2° S. i. 151. 167.) — Your corre- 
spondents, Mr. C. M. Incresy and Mr. W. S. 
Arrowsmitu, have a strange horror of this well- 
sounding word, and challenge the discovery of an 
analogous one, i.e¢. the addition less to an adjec- 
tive. But they seem to forget that busy is also a 
verb, and therefore that busiless is analogous to 
relentless, ceaseless, &c. Kc. Epen WarwIck. 


Wolves (2™ S. i. 96.) — Since I sent my Query 
respecting wolves, I have met with the following 
particulars in an interesting paper on the Irish 
wolf-dog, written by “H. D. R.” (who might be 
able to give us more information), and inserted in 
the Irish Penny Journal, p. 354. (Dublin, 1841) : 

“Phave not been able to ascertain with certainty the 
date of the death of the last Irish wolf, but there was a 
presentment for killing wolves granted in Cork in the 
year 1710. I am at present acquainted with an old gen- 
tleman between eighty and ninety years of age, whose 
mother remembered wolves to have been killed in the 
county of Wexford about the year 1730-40; and it is as- 
serted by many persons of weight and veracity that a 
wolf was killed in the Wicklow mountains so recently as 
1770. I have other legends on the subject of wolf-hunt- 
ing in Ireland in former times, but want of space compels 
me, for the present at all events, to conclude, which I do, 
trusting that what I have already written will gratify my 
readers.” 

A second article on the subject did not appear 
in the Jrish Penny Journal, of which only one 
volume was published. Anuna. 


Newspapers (2™ S. i. 153.) — A. A., who is col- 
lecting information on the History of Newspapers, 
is informed that Mr. P. L. Simmonds, of 5. Barge 
Yard, City, has one of the largest collections of 
materials on this subject extant, extending over a 
long series of years for all countries, comprising 
curious old newspapers, journals in every lan- 
guage, statistical returns, parliamentary papers, 
magazine articles, M.S. information, newspaper 
essays and cuttings, &c., &e. H. C. 


Impropriator v. Appropriator (2™ §. i. 173.) — 
If I may judge from former Notes, C. H. Davrs, 
M. A. (Clergyman), is somewhat of a purist in 
language. Will he excuse my calling his atten- 
tion to his application of “ impropriator” to capi- 
tular patrons of benefices? My impression is, 
that impropriator is more correctly applicable to 
the day possessor of church property; and appro- 
priator, when such property is held by a spiritual 
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corporation. Am I right in conjecturing that 
such is the current use ? F. S. 
hurchdown. 


Similar Legends at Different Places (2™ S. 
i. 15.) — At the end of Lamber Moor, on the 
roadside between Haverfordwest and Little Ha- 
ren, in the county of Pembroke, there is a stone 
about four feet high, called “ Hang Davy Stone,” 
connected with which there is a tradition of the 
accidental strangling of a sheepstealer similar to 
the legend mentioned by Mr. Greaves with re- 
ference to the stone at Foremark. 
J. W. Pawaurs: 
The Schoolmaster Abroad (2™ §. i. 148.) — But 
he does not teach English; at least he does not 
enforce the practice of speaking it correctly. It 


| is astonishing with what pertinacity (spite of the 
| schoolmaster) the provincial idiom is retained 
| here; not only by boys and girls, but also by 





grown-up people who have received a good ordi- 
nary education. Moreover, there are some things 
besides grammar (rather essential to be acquainted 
with) which the schoolmaster does not teach. In 
illustration, take the following short colloquy, 
which Mrs. Gribble’s letter has recalled to my 
recollection. 

Returning from a walk in the meadows by the 
river side, a short time ago, three boys overtook 
me, and continued following close to my heels, a 
very common custom with them. The eldest of 
these might have been about seventeen, the next 
fifteen, and the youngest about ten or twelve. 
For convenience I shall call them Jem, Tom, and 
Billy. 

Several cows were grazing in the meadow, and 
one of them was accompanied by a calf, which 
attracted the attention of my tail. 

“That ere’s a calf,” said Jem; upon which 
Billy rather timidly asked : — “ Jem why is calves 
called veal when they comes to town?” 

Tom. (Taking him up sharply) “ Calves aynt 
veal, mun; ships (sheep) is veal.” 

Jem. (authoritatively) “ No! ships aynt veal; 
calves is veal I tellee.” — 

Billy. “And why is calves called veal when 
they comes to town ?” — 

Jem. “ A (1) dont know, but calves is veal.” 

Now these boys did not appear to be of the 
lowest class; and, I presume, all went to some 
one of the numerous schools in this “ ancient and 
loyal city ;" yet they seemed very little at home 
either in English grammar, or in English history. 
Perchance, their schoolmaster himself might not 
have been able to answer Billy's Query, for even 
in this enlightened age, many may be found who 
ignore the fact that the oxa and cealf of the Saxon 
rustic, was (on coming to town) rechristened by 
the Norman citizen. A. C. M. 

Exeter. 
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Daundelyon : Petit (1* S. i. 92.; v. 319. 404.) — 
One of the earliest Queries in ON. & Q.” still re- 
mains unanswered. It related the legend on the 
brassof John Daundelyon in Margate c chure h, 1445. 
Lewis, in his History of the Isle “of Tenet (edition 
1723, p. 107.), states that this ancient family, 
“ about the beginning of Edward IV., determined 
in a daughter and “heir, 
Shalmesford, near Chartham.” In a thin folio 
volume, ornamented on its covers with the arms 
of Petit, and entitled — 


“ Honori Sacellum; a Funeral Poem to the Memory of 


the honoured Clement . ettit, Esq., of the Isle of Thanet, 
in the County of Kent, by E. Settle; London, printed for 
the Author, 


i717;” 


are the following lines and foot-note, at p. 7.: 


“ Pettit’s a race, whose generous fount begun, 

From Britain's first great Normand’s rising sun ;* 

Even that proud conqueror, in his Thanet isle, 

Th’ unconquered Kent, saw their first Hymen smile. 

The long descent from such a native claim, 

Worthies enrolled in that long list of fame, 

Lodged in their mouldered monuments, so old, 

That they are scarce less dust than what they hold.” 

Elkanah Settle, the poet (called the City Lau- 
reate), seems to have made a strange mistake in 
the date of this marriage. What became of the 
large family of old Clement Petit ? E. D. 


Ancient Origin of Phrases now in Common Use 
(2" S. i i. 44.) — To the phrases mentioned by 
, ie 4 M. I will add the common one, “to wear 
the breeches.” This will be found in French as 
far back as 1450: 

“Et sachez qu’il est avenu & aucuns que l’en leur fai- 
soit boire de mauvés brouez affin de porter les br 
pour autre choses pires.” — Jes Q 4inze Muriage, 
La Dixiesme Joye. Edition Elzevirienne, Paris, 1853, 
p. 113. ; 


Joyes de 


It is met with in English at about the 
date in a carol, the burden of which is founded 
on it: 

“ Nova, Nova, sawe you ever such, 

The most mayster of the hows weryth no brych. 
and Carols of the Fifteenth Century, 
Percy Soc. Pub., vol. xxiii. p. 65. 


Also a little later: 


« All women | 


Songs 


» suche, 


rhoughe the man wear ry » breche,” &c. 
The “Boke of Mai E lyn, Percy Soc. 
Pub., vol, vi., p. 21. 
I believe the expression is not wholly disused 


in Franee. Is it used in any other nation than 
England and France ? 

Another expression, not uncommonly used in 
the provinces as descriptive of a person of some- 


* “An ancestor of this family married an heiress in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, at Dentdelyon-Castle, in 
the Isle of Thanet; where, tho’ the castle itself is long 


decaved, their antient seat continues still,” 


matched to Petit of 
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what simple demeanour, ‘ She looks as if butter 
would not melt in her mouth,” or an allusion to 
it, is found in French, circa 1475: 

“A cette parolle mist dame Mehault ses mains a ses 
costez et en grant couroux luy respondy que, &c., et que, 
Dieu merci, aincoires fondoit le burre en sa bouche, com- 
bien qu’elle ne peust croquier noisettes, car elle n’avoit 
que un seul dent.” —Les Evangiles des Quenouilles — Ve 
Journée, Edition Elzevirienne, Paris, 1855, p. 72. 

A, F. B. 

Diss. 


Odd Titles of Books (1* §. xii. 403.) — Has 
your correspondent G. B. ever seen a copy of 
Hooks and Eyes, §c.? If so, will he oblige the 
readers of “ N. & «.” with the author’s name, and 
some brief account of the book ? 

P.J.F.G 

Village Signs (2 S. i. 190.) — The following 
I remember reading many years ago on the sign 
of alittle wayside inn, between Pateley Bridge and 
Ripon; it seems equally odd and interesting as 
the one given by J. K.: 


ANTILLON, 


“ The maltster deth crave 
His money to have, 
The exciseman says, ‘ Have it I must.’ 
By that you may see 
How the case stands with me, 
So I pray you, don’t ask me to trust.” 
H. E. Wirkinson. 


Notting Hill Square. 


Ring-taw, §c. (1* S. xii. 344.) —I can add one 

wo words to J. K.’s list, without being able 
to give the unde derivatur of any which he men- 
tions : 


Fat. The same as J. K.’s “ chuck.” 
Muck. ‘To be “mucked” is to have lost all 


one’s 


same | 


Mivvies — marbles. 

J. K.’s derivation of the word alley is no doubt 
somewhat correct, for stone marbles are called 
stoneys, and clay ones though Dutch 
alleys are only stoneys enamelled or glazed dif- 
ferent colours. 

Dubs, twos ; trebs, threes, are evidently “ rough 
and ready” arrangements from the Latin, and 

Fobs, the English numeral contracted to har- 
monise with hem. 

Stash. To “stash” the game is to stop it or 
break it up, though not only applied to marbles, 
but in all other cases where a request to desist is 
implied. Kk. W. Hacxwoop. 


commoneys, 


i. 126. 
some 


White Paper injurious to the Sight (2™' S. 
241.) — I think Mr. Babbage published 


tables on tinted paper prior to 1833, about which 


year Sir John MeNeil’s Tables appeared ; and, if 
[ mist: the preface to that work, Mr. 

3abbage mentions experiments then recently made 
on the effects of different tints. Gro, E. Frere. 


ike not, 1 
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The Cobbe of Lyme (2™ S. i. 153. 221.) — The 
mode in which this work was constructed, viz. of 
large irregular rough stones, cobs — as cobwalls, 
walls of unhewn stones, seems to explain the name, 
which is analogous to pier, from hi 

SpEN WaRwWICcK. 

“ Thanks” after the Gospel (2™ S. i. 234.) — 
At St. Giles’s Church, Oxford, ever since I have 
known it, some twenty-four years, it has been 
customary not merely to say “ Glory be to Thee, 
O Lord,” before the Gospel, but to say “ Thanks 
be to Thee, O Lord,” after the Gospel. 


A Constant Reaper * 


Nursery Rhymes (2™ §. i. 171.) — There are 
some French verses on the alphabet, in which 
words are used of similar sound to the letters. I 
cannot remember them entirely, but send what I 
know, in hopes that some one will complete them : 


“ Abbé, cedez, eh eff ! J’ai hache, Ika elle emmene O 
Pequ, est resté:” U V X Y et Z—do something, but what 
I cannot recollect. 

F. C. H. 


Miscellancaug. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Robert Southey was a right-minded, right-hearted 
Englishman — a scholar and a ripe one. He wrote what 
he felt, said what he meant; and as when he wrote to 
his chosen friends and associates, he was wont to interlard 
much wit with his wisdom, and to vary his graver specu- 
lations with “ most excellent fooling,” his Letters furnish 
us with a picture of the man, which makes us love him 
the more the better we know him: while from the 
variety of his learning, and the unexpected manner in 
which he at times drags in scraps of his out-of-the-way 
reading, his Letters are as amusing as they are instructive. 
Nor are there wanting in the volumes which have called 
forth these remarks, namely, the first and second of Se- 
lections from the Letters 
Son-in-Law, John Wood Warter, Lb.D.— letters calcu- 


lated to make the reader a wiser, better, and perhaps | 


sadder man. Can it be otherwise? They give us, to use 
his own words, “the hopes and the fears, the prospects 
and disappointments, the good and evil fortunes, the joys 
and the sorrows,” of the writer during a long series of 
years. How heavy were the trials which fell to the lot 
of Southey, and how manfully they were borne, we need 
not now consider. He left behind him a name honoured 


by all parties, and furnished an example of independence | 


to the literary men of his country, which we hope will 
never be lost sight of ; and therefore it is, that feeling 
that every line written by such a man has a germ of good 
in it, we welcome these volumes, and shall welcome every 
volume which gives us the outpourings of the heart of 
Robert Southey. 

With the fourth volume of the Jntroduction to the 
Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth,and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, by Henry Hallam, Mr. Murray has 
brought to a close his uniform, cheap, and handsome col- 
lection of the writings of this accomplished scholar. 
That in this new and accessible form Mr, Hallam’s three 
rreat works should receive the honour of becoming Class 
Zooks at our Universities and higher schools, is nothing 
more than might be expected from the vast amount of 





| Sin Wo. Stamro 


of Robert Southey, edited by his | 


learning and research which Mr. Hallam has displayed in 
the accumulation of his materials, and the good taste and 
refined style with which he has communicated to his 
readers the results of his own long studies and specu- 
lations. 

The third volume of the Noctes Ambrosiane is as redo- 
lent of the fine imagination, racy criticism, and rollicking 
fun of Christopher North and his associates, as its prede- 
cessors; and will, like them, be most acceptable to all 
who remember the time when the readers of Blackwood 
looked as anxiously on the first of the month for a new 
number of the Woctes, as the admirers of Charles Dickens 
now do for the new part of Little Dorrit. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Surrn’s Dierronany or Brooraruy. Parts 12, 13. 15, 16, 17, 18. 20, 21. 
M4, 25. 27., 2 ditto, Part 19 

Maruemarticat Jovanat. Parts 14. & 19. 

*«* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messas. Beru & Dacor, Publishers of “ NOTES AND 


QUERIES,” 136. Fleet Street. 


Camunipee 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

Harriey Coreniper's Essays. The Volume containing the Critique on 

Hamlet. 

s Diary to Srecra. 
Mics on tae Tempration or Cunrsr. 
Wiean Drvarication serween true Worp or Gop axnp tar Worp or 

May. 

Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


Tas Turee Berornens. A Novel. By Pickeragill. Published by 
Stockdale. 
Wanted by Mr. Sternberg, 15. Store Street, Bedford Square. 


Pawvy Cyvcropmmna. Vol. XXVIL., or signature 2I in that Volume, 
being pages 241 to 248 inclusive. 
Wanted by William Bi 1, Bookseller, 130. & 131. Old Street, London. 


ov Emanvet Kant's Treatise on Loot 
orne Meraruys AND AN Exqurry UNTO rHe 
or Gop, anv into raz Tusopicr. 3 Vol 
orn tae Fam Concunive. 4to. 1732. 
Dainty Devices Reprinted from the 
Brydges. vo. 1810. 
p's Exposition or rue Kina's Parrooartive. 
Tyaner's (Jas. Litica; on AN Enquiny into tar An- 
cient Constrrrorron or tar Enetin Government. To which is 
added Dialogue XIV.,&c. Small 4to. 1694—1702. 
rrenor (G.) Dictronxame Carrece, Lirrename er Bratiworarmiaqut 
s Paincipacx Livans conpaMNES AU Fev, SUPPRIMES OV CENSURE 
2 Vols. ®vo. Paris. 1806. 
Gitnert’s Minacte Prays, &¢. 8vo. 
Cantyie’s Live o Jno. Srintine. 
fovace Merattunoiqve en Anoterenre. Par le Beaumont. 


Wanted by Jno. C. Hotten, Bookseller, 151. Piceadilly, London 


Edition of 1576. 


Bistiorneca P 


(About) 1822. 


Matices ta Carrespanvents, 


¢ Tweive Vouemes of our Finer Seares is » 


but the labour of revision has b at 


ticipated. * It will make a separate Volume. 


Henxavy Kensinoton. Would our Correspondent spec 
of the old books referred to in his two articles Hieroglyphics a 
Neat's Tongues. ver A‘ quoted or referrer ’ pages of * N. 
& Q.,” should be # uld have 
difficulty in identifyin 


A. A. is thanked. 


ify the titles, &c 


More upon this curious point hereafter, 


“Nores ano Quentes” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Norges anv Quenizs” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience af those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it mA. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiv tng the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from th 
Publisher, The subscription for the stamped edition of “Nores aro 
Queaiszs” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post- Office Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher, Ma. Gzonoz Bexr, No, 196. Fleet Street. 








